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ARTICLE XXII. 


This Article was drawn up by a Gentleman, 
who is himfelf a confiiderable Antiquary. 


STONEHENGE, a Temple reftored to the Britith 
Druids. By W1LLiAM STUKELEY, M.D. 
Rector of All-Saints, Stamford. Printed 

for Innys and Manby, "Bookfellers, zmSt. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 


te HE Doétor tells us in the Preface, 
{ that travelling every Summer ( fome 
| Years ago) nothing more drew his At- 
tention, than the Druid Temples, 
* which he found in every Corner of 
Britain: He means thote remarkable Circles of 
huge Stones, unpolifhed, which, by their very Ap- 
pearance, we mutt rightly conjecture to be the 
higheft Antiquities now _ upon the Earth; and 
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by all the Inquiry, and Evidence, and Reafoning, 
that he could make upon the Subject, can’t poffibly 
be referred to any other, than the Druids of old. 
Nought fo famous in our Ifland as the Druids. They 
were Philofophic Priefts, who, in the firft Ages 
of the World, carried Learning up to a great 
Height; as we know from a Teftimony beyond 
all Exception, Ce/ar himfelf. And did we want 
an Authority and Pen fo authentick, the very 
Works evidence it; particularly Stonehenge, the 
Subject of this Book. 

For we muft allow them no mean Mafters in 
Learning, Art and Mechanicks, who broughe 
Stones of fuch immenfe Weights, fixteen Miles off 
from Marlborough-Downs, and fet them up here in 
a regular and geometrick Figure, and that with 
great Nicety and Exaétnefs. And tho’ there is not a 
Shadow of Roman Delicacy in the Compofition, 
yet confider’d ina proper Light, there is not a no- 
bler Antiquity upon the Globe, and more worthy 
of an exact Scrutiny. 

The main Purpofe which the Doétor has in 
View, in thefe Kind of Inquiries, is a Work which 
he intitles, 


PATRIARCHAL CHRISTIANITY 3 or, 4 Chro- 
nological Hiftory of true Religion and of Idolatry. 


°Tis an Inveftigation into the moft ancient, the 
firft, and true Religion; or, in other Words, the 
Patriarchal Religion, which he fays is no other 
than Chriftianity; or, that Chriftianity is only a 
Republication of the Patriarchal Religion ; that 
the Mo/aic Difpenfation was a Veil or temporary 
Revelation for the greateft and wifeft Purpofes in- 
terpofed by God Almighty, till the Introduction of 
the Religion of the Mefiah was practicable and 
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Stonehenge is a Part of this Work, as one of thofe 
Patriarchal Temples of old, or Altars, as called in 
the Hiftory of the Bible, which Noah, Abrahban, 
and the other Patriarchs built wherever they dwelt ; 
and the Druids were Priefts of that Religion, who 
came hither very near the Time of Abraham, and 
before Idolatry had taken Root. 

The Doétor begins with Stonehenge, as apparently 
the lateft of their Works, and defigns to go up- 
wards with the more abftrufe Parts of this Difquifi- 
tion, in order that the Foundation may be laid on 
Things the moft evident. But in all Writings of 
this fort, a great deal of Candor in the Reader is 
hoped for; becaufe tis not to be expected, that in 
Matters fo very ancient, the Proofs and Arguments 
are to be as pofitive, as is neceffary in a Court of 
Judicature. This farther Difficulty occurs in eve- 
ry Inquiry into the moft ancient State of Britain, 
that the Phenicians, who either firft peopled it, or 
brought a moft early oriental Colony hither along 
with the Druids, took the utmoft Care to conceal 
their Knowledge of the Ifland, and their gainful 
Tin-trade here, from the Greeks, who only had the 
happy Art of committing Things to Writing. 
Hence Herodotus their earlieft Writer fays, he 
knows not whence theTin comes ; but Britaisis the 
only Country it could come from, in any Quanti- 
ty, as Pliny witneffes. Still from this great Secre- 
cy of the Phenicians, we have loft the high An- 
tiquities of Britain, therefore muft be content 
with what {mall Remains of this Kind can be fith- 
ed out of the Wreck of Time, by fuch conjeétu- 
ral and prefumptive Evidence, as Antiquaries can- 
not avoid infifting on, and ’tisonly what may be ex- 
pected or defired in the Cafe, | 

Thus for Inftance, we infer, thefe Kind of 
Works are Temples of the Patriarchal Mode, from 
their Univerfality, all over the Britanic INes, Eng- 
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land, Scotland, Iveland, Man, Orkneys, Mona, 
Schetland, &c. from the common Reports about 
them, that they were made by Magick, that the 
Stones have a medicinal Virtue in them, that they 
are not to be number’d, that thofe of Stonehenge 
came from /reland, trom Spain, from Africk, from 
Egypt, an uninterrupted Tradition of their being 
facred, High-places of Worfhip, called Bowing, A- 
doring, Main Ambres, Sanctuaries, Temples, in many 
Places the exprefs Name of Druids annexed ; they 
bury their Dead near ’em, as holy Ground; they 
dare not profane ’em. 

Their fimilar Situation argues the like, being on 
elevated Ground, open barren Heaths, diftant from 
Towns; their like Form in Circles; the Parts be- 
longing to them (which chiefly are the Difcovery 
of our Author) fuch as their Avenues, Cur/us’s, 
and the like ; the innumerable fepulchral Zamuii all 
around ’em. Many of thefe Kind of Suggeftions, 
are Evidence fufficient of the Works and the Foun- 
ders. 

That the Danes did not build it, 1s too notorious 
to need any formal Confutation; feeing Olaus Wor- 
mius mentions no fuch among the Gothic Nations. 
The very Name difclaims our Saxon Anceftors as 
Founders; for Stonehenge fignifies no more than 
the hanging Stones, or a Stone-gallows, from the 
huge Architraves laid acrofs from one Stone to an- 
other, and curioufly feated with Mortaife and Te- 
non; whence ’tis plain, the Saxons had no true No- 
tion of the Place; befide ’tis mentioned in fome 
Manutcripts of Ninnius before their Time. That 
the Romans built it, is the moft abfurd. Notion of 
all the reft ; nor can any Favourers of fuch Opini- 
on among the infinite and wide extended Remains 
of their Works fhew any Thing like it, or make 
any probable Affignment of its Ufe in that wet 
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Did there need any Thing of folid Argument to 
confute that Opinion publifhed by Mr. 244, Son- 
in-law to the famous Architect Inigo Fones, our Au- 
thor fays the Univeriality of thefe T emples is 
enough, becaufe they are fpread over all the Brj- 
tanic Iles, and very numerous in Scotland and Jre- 
Jand, where confeffedly the Roman Eagles never 
appeared. He likewife brings fome Demonftrati- 
ons (as they may be called) that thefe Works are 
prior to the Times of the Romans in our Ifland, 
viz. Obfervations he has made of Roman Roads, 
made acrofs Zumuli or Barrows of the ancient Bri- 
tons, belonging to thefe Temples; and of their 
paffing along the famous Wan/dike, a little North 
of Stonebenge, where the Roman Workmen evident- 
ly have thrown in the Vallum of that Ditch, 
and carried their Road upon it. At the fame 
time, *tis plain, Stonehenge is older than the Wan/- 
dike, which was a Boundary of the Belgic King- 
dom in Britain ; becaufe the Stones, that compofe 
the Work, are fetched from beyond it, viz. Marl- 
borough-Downs, a Place which then muft needs 
be in an Enemy’s Country. 

Laftly it is argued, that if Stonehenge be a Work 
of the Romans, *tis naturally, nay neceffarily to be 
expected, that the Conftruction of it, and of all its 
Parts, 1s by the Scale of the Roman Foot ; but no 
Traces, no Sufpicion of that Sort appears in the 
whole Work. Nothing like Roman Meafure or 
Mafonry, nothing like Grecian Order or Ordon- 
nance. And as for Mr. Webs’s perfuading us, 
«¢ that *cis a Roman Work compofed from a \viix- 
«¢ ture of the Plainnefs and Solidnefs of the Zu/can 
<¢ Order, with the Delicacy of the Corinthian ; 
«¢ that in Atpect, *tis Dipteros bypetbros, that in a 
<¢ Manner, ’tis Pycnoftilos 5” in fhort, to compare 
thefe Stones to Columns, Pillafters, is only playing 
with Words; and what is {till worfe, his Reprefen- 
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tations of the real Monument in his Drawings are 
fictitious; and as Mr. 4udry rightly obferves, << in 
«© endeavouring to retrieve a Piece of Architec- 
¢s ture in Vitruvius, he abufes the Reader with a 
<¢ falfe Reprefentation of the whole. 

Come we now to the true Work of Stonebenge, 
and accompany our Author in his Account of it. 
Nought but a Sight of the Place itfelf can give 
one an adequate Idea of it. The Stones are of an 
immenfe Bulk, and many of them amount to above 
forty Tuns Weight, and require more than an 


‘hundred and forty Oxen to draw one. That the 


Stones are artificially made, is a childifh Notion, 
not worth mentioning. 

Our Author by frequent Menfurations here, and at 
other like Works of the Druids, found out the un- 
doubted Scale or Meafure which they ufed in this 
and all their other Works. ’Tisthe Hebrew, Egyp- 
rian, PhenicianCubit, which he ftates agreeably to 
Dr. Arbuthnot , “tis 20 Inches and ¢ of Englifh 
Meafure. This is an adequate Rule of Meafure 
to Stonehenge and all its Parts, all manner of Ways, 
and to all the other Works belonging to it ; where- 
as in the Roman, Grecian, Englifb, French, or any 
other Scale, it falls into Fraétions and uncouth 
Numbers, unworthy a great Architect, or noble De- 
fign. For Inftance, the whole Diameter of Stoxe- 
henge is 60 of thefe Druid Cubits (the very Length 
of the Houfe or more facred Part of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple.) Thirty Cubits was the Radius wherewith they 
{truck the Circle onthe Turf. Two Cubits is the 
Thicknefs of the Stones of the outward Circle, and 
Breadth of the Impofts over them, Every upright 
Stone is 4 Cubits broad, the Interval between them 
2, the Height 9. On the Heads of each upright 
Stone are two Tenons, whofe Centers are 2 Cubits 
diftant, 4 Cubits between the Center of a Tenon of 
one Stone and that of the next, acrofs the Intervals, 
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Between the inner and outer Circles of Stones 5 
Cubits, They are a Cubit thick. Their central Di- 
{tance 4 Cubits, The Cellor inward Part of Stone- 
henge, which is of an oval Figure, is 27 Cubits 
broad within; as much in Length, to the Jambs 
or Opening; which Opening is 25 Cubits. The 
Stones compofing it are of three different Heights, 
gradually rifing, as nearer the upper End of the 
Cell 5; 13 Cubits, 14 Cubits, 15 Cubits. The Im- 
pofts are 2 Cubits high. The Altar-ftone is 10 Cu- 
bits long. 

Go out of the Temple, and we find the Breadth 
of the circular Area is 60 Cubits, equal to the Dia- 
meter of the Temple. The entire Diameter reach- 
ing to the Outfide of the Ditch,. is four times 60 
Cubits. The five outer Circles of the Ditch are 
{truck with a Radius of 80, 90, 100, 110, 120 
Cubits. 

’Tis needlefs to mention more Particulars, only 
that the Avenues, the Cur/us, the Barrows, what- 
ever belongs to this or any other of thefe Kind of 
Druid Works, are to meafured by this Scale, 

The Doétor has given us thirty-three Prints of 
Stonehenge, or Parts belonging to it. The Ground- 
plot is a curious Thing, dedicated to his old Friend 
and Fellow-traveller, the learned Roger Gale, Efq; 
who affifted in taking many of his Menfurations, 
and other Difquifitions on this Argument. Our Au- 
thor has generally contrived his Views and Gravings 
of Stonehenge, to be inftructive and ufeful to prove 
fome Point ; in order to give the Reader a good 
Notion of what Stonehenge originally was, as well as 
how it now appears, in its ruinousCondition. 

Further, in order to preferve and perpetuate the 
Spot whereon it ftands, he has given us Views of 
the Country round it from the Place, whereby at 
any Time hereafter it may be found, if the Ruins 
of its Ruins perifh. 
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Six of his twelve Chapters are taken up with the 
Defcription of Stonehenge, and what has been found 
in digging there; and concerning the Number of 
the Stones, wherein is much Magick, according to 
the Notions of the Vulgar. There was a Plate of 
Tin infcribed with Letters, dug up in Henry VIII's 
Time ; but that being loft, the Doctor gives us 
one, of the fuppofed Writing of the Druids, found 
at Vienna. 

Chap. VII. fpeaks of the Court of the Temple, 
the Manner of facrificing there. The VIIIth of 
the Avenue, an elegant Walk two Mile long, 
leading up to the Temple. This was firft difco- 
vered by our Author: It 1s made by two little 
Ditches cut in the Plain 40 Cubits afunder, Jeading 
from the South-eaft to the Front of the Temple, or 
principal Entrance, which looks that Way. This 
confifts of three Parts, Fir/?, That which begins from 
Radjin, the ancient Ford of the River, above 4m- 
bersbury. At runs Eaftand Weft, but ploughed up 
at its Beginning. It comes to the Bottom of the 
Valley halfa Mile off Stonehenge to the North-eatt ; 
there it meets, Secondly, another Branch of this A- 
venue coming from the Cur/us. They unite and 
form, Thirdly, that ftrait Part of the Avenue lead- 
ing up to the Front of Stonehenge, being juft 1000 
Cubits in Length. 

Occafionally our Author here fpeaks of thofe 
little Brafs Axes of caft Metal, whereof Abun- 
dance have been found, and are feen now in the 
Repofitories of the Curious; the Ufe is utterly un- 
known; they are commonly called Celts. They 
feem no way capable of being ufed, but when put 
into the Slit of a Staff, and then their Force mutt 
be directed upwards only. It feems very probable, 
as they will bear a good Edge, that thefe are the 
moft ancient Inftruments employ’d by the Druids, 
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to cut down their Mifletoe, at their great religious 
Solemnity of the Winter Solftice. 

Occafionally too he difcourfes fomewhat on thefe 
open Patriarchal Temples in general. The firft 
covered Temple in the World was the Mo/aic 
Tabernacle; made fo, by God’s efpecial Direati- 
on, in Contradiction to the former, as they had 
been commonly defecrated to idolatrous Purpofes. 
He takes notice, that the famous Ruins of Per/epo- 
lis are the Reliques of an open Temple, tho? 
fquare, as made after Solomon’s Temple. 

Chapter IX. treats of an eminent Remain of 
Antiquity, belonging to this Temple, which our 
Author firft difcovered, and calls the Cur/fus or 
Hippodrom. It was defigned by the Founders for 
the Races, Sports and Exercifes of the old Britifp 
Charioteers, Horfemen, €?c. which always accom. 
panied the great and more folemn Feftivals cele- 
brated here with Sacrifices and Feaftings, as was 
the Cuftom of all the ancient Nations ; fuch the 
Iftbiaian, the Olympian, the Nemean, the Pythi- 
an, the Circenfian Games; at which latter, the Ro- 
mans borrowed the Ufe of our Britifg Chariots. 
This Curfus is drawn ina ftrait Line, from Eaft 
to Weft, the Length of 6000 Cubits; it is made 
by two Ditches running parallel, 200 Cubits afun- 
der. It is fityate half a Mile to the North of 
Stonehenge, on Ground declining that Way, and 
acrofs a Valley, reaching from one Hill-top to an- 
other. At the Eaft End is a huge Bank of Earth 
almoft the whole Breadth of the Cur/us, called the 
Eaftern Meta ; here the Races began. The Wef- 
tern End is-curved into a circular Form, there they 
returned, 

The Meridian Line of Stonehenge paffes pre- 
cifely thro’ the middle of this Cur/us; the Eaftern 
and Weftern Meta’s bear from Stonehenge in an 
Angle of 60 Degrees each exactly ; whence our 
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Author infers, our Druids us’d geometrical Inftru- 
ments for laying down thefe Works. He mentions 
feveral other Places in Britain, of thefe kind of 
Hippodroms not obferv’d, and we read in the an- 


cient Poets, that thefe Games were likewife cele- 


brated at Funerals, 

Chapter X. isan Account of the numerous Bar- 
rows, or fepulchral Tumuli all around Stonehenge, 
and generally around all other Druid Temples: 
He tells us what has been difcover’d in digging in- 
to them ; that they are fingle Interments of great 
Perfonages and their Families; how the Body is 
pofited ; many Urns, Horfes, Dogs, and other 
Animals burnt with the Dead; brafs Spears, 
Swords, and thofe kind of Druid Axes before- 
mention’d found therein. 

The XIthand X1Ith Chapters confiftof two Dif- 
courfes ; 1. As tothe Antiquity of thefe Temples 
in general. 2. Of the Time of founding Stone- 
henge in particular. 

As to the 1ft, he obferves, Thefe great Parts 
and Appendages above defcrib’d, belonging to our 
Temple, fhew the Abfurdity of the monkifh Fa- 
bles, which would have Stonebenge to be a Monu- 
ment erected by Aurelius Ambrofius, in Memory 
of the Britifo Nobility flain by Hengift, and bu- 
ry’d in the Church-yard of the Monattery of dm- | 
brefoury. Aurelius Ambrofius was a King of the 
Roman Britons, a Chriftian. At the fame Time 
thefe Fables are altogether inconfiftent ; for fome- 
times they fay it was ad Pagam Ambri, other times 
Cenobium Ambrii, others ad Montem Ambrii. 
One while Ambrofius the King is cited ; another 
Ambrius, an Abbot; and at other, Merlin Ambro- 
fius, in relation to our monumental Stonebenge : 
But thro’ all this variable Defcant upon the Word 
Ambrofius, he gathers, that the ancient Name of 
Stonehenge was Ambres, Lapides Ambrofii, a a 
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famous Monument in Cornwall, mention’d by Cam- 
den, call’d Main Ambre, in Latin Lapis Ambro- 
jus. This Name occafion’d the adjacent Camp of 
Vefpafian’s to be denominated from it Ambre/bu- 
ry, i. e. the Camp by the Ambres ; and thence the 
Name of the Town lying under it Ambrefbury ; 
where the old Monaftery ftood, in whofe Church- 
yard the Nobility aforemention’d were buried, if it 
be true Hiftory. 

Upon this our Author enters on a critical Inqui- 
ry into the Meaning of the Word Ambrofia, often 
mentioned by ancient Authors, Greeks and Romans, 
but fcarce underftood even by themfelves. The 
late Mr. Baxter, in his Gloffar. Roman. Antiquitat. 
feems firft to have inform’d us of the Interpreta- 
tion of the Word ; ’tis Oil of Rofes properly, or 
any precious and perfumed Oil. Now we learn 
from the famous Hiftory of the Patriarch Jacob 
anointing the Pillar at Bethel, the Patriarchal Form 
of confecrating thefe Stone Temples of our’s, by 
pouring on of Oil: It was a Pillar or upright 
Stone, not one laid on the Ground for an Altar 
(as a Libation) : Hence it was natural to call thefe 
Temples by the general Name of Main Ambres, 
the Ambres, or Lapides Ambrofii : Meaning con- 
fecrated, anointed, holy, dedicate to facred Ufe. 

The City of Zyre, in Roman Times, ftruck 
Coins to the Honour of the Phenician, Egyptian 
Hercules, their Founder ; therein they exprefs the 
Hero with a Patera in his Hand, at a flaming Al- 
tar, before two great tough Stones, and an Olive- 
tree ; underneath is wrote, [IETPE AMBPOCIE, 
which, in the Wel, is no other than Main Am- 
bre. The Doétor obferves, the Conformity between 
thefe Monuments at Tyre and in Cornwall is not 
fo much to be wonder’d at, feeing this fame Hercu- 
les, who built Zyre, conducted the Phenicians into 
Britain for the Tin Trade, and along with them 
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came the Druids. So it is not atall unlikely, that 
Hercules himfelf, who fet up the Petre Ambrofia, 
commemorated on the TZyriaw Coins, fet up like- 
wife that Mazin Ambre in Cornwal; and further, 
there are many Reafons that perfuade us this Her- 
cules lived at or very near the Time of Abraham, 
and brought Abrabam’s Religion into our Ifland; 
Way, there is a Paflage in Fo/ephus, which he cites 
from Alexander Polyhiftor, who quotes a very an- 
cient Author, call’d Cleodemus, teftifying that - 
pher, Grandfon of Abraham by Keturah, was a 
Companion of our Hercules in all his Travels. 

The X{Ith Chapter treats of the Time of found- 
ing Stonehenge: This is form’d upon a Conjecture, 
that the Druids knew the Ufe of the magnetic 
Compafs, and fet their Works -by it: That the 
Pheenicians of old knew it, is the Opinion of many 
and great Authors. The Doétor gives two addi- 
tional Proofs to confirm it, 1. an Obfervation he 
has made by converling much in thefe Works of the 
Druids, that tho’? the Founders, being Geometri- 
cians, {tudied to fet their Temples and the Parts 
belonging to them, fuch as Avenues, Cur/us’s, 
Barrows, €%¢. with great Nicety, to the cardinal 
Points of the Heavens; yet he has obferv’d gene- 
rally fome fmall and uniform Variation therefrom ; 
fuch as can’t otherwife be accounted for, but by 
fuppofing they us’d an Inftrument like that of Sur- 
veyors, provided with a Compafs, which Compafs 
had that {mall Variation at that Time. 

2. The Doétor fhews fron? the mythic Hiftories 
of the Greeks (the only Hiftory they have concern- 
ing thefe ancient Times) feveral not obfcure Traces 
of this Knowledge of the directive Quality of the 
Loadftone ; and more particularly, the Zyrian or 
Egyptian Hercules, and his Companion Apher, 
who conduéted the Phenicians and Druids hither, 
were Mafters of this Secret, but colour’d over, as 
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ufual, with a Cloud of myftic Fable. And when 
the Devil fet up his idolatrous Oracles, in Imita- 
tion of the Fewifh Shechinah, thefe Compafies were 
applied to the Delufions of that fort ; to which in 
Ages of Ignorance, they were excellently well 
adapted, as even now, in China and Arabia, the 
Juglers and Fortune-tellers ufe them : And this was 
one very eafy Reafon why the Ufe of it became 
loft and forgotten. 

The Doétor gives a Hiftory of the magnetic 
Needle from the earlieft Time to the prefent, and 
laftly, a Table of the Obfervations made on the 
Variation of the Needle, whereon he founds his 
conjectural Calculation of the Time of Stonchenge 
being built. He concludes, If this Conjecture be 
near the Truth, it was built about 460 Years before 
our Saviour’s Time, foon after Camby/es’s Conquetft 
of Egypt, at the Time when the Phenician Trade 
was at its Height, before the fecond Temple of 
Ferufalem, before the Grecians had any Hittory. 


ee ee 


ARTICLE XXII. 
‘+> Correfpondent who writes the following 


Epiftle, muft have entertained a very fa- 
vourable Opinion of my Impartiality, or he would 
hardly expect that I fhould allow it a Place 
in the Hiffory of the Works of the Learned, 
where the Gentleman he attacks has feveral 
times appeared to my great Honour, and de- 
clared Satisfaction. But as lam really of no Party 
in the Republick of Letters, regarding and com. 
plying with all Men of Worth and Erudition, 
however they may differ from one another, or from 
me, in their Sentiments; and as I know [I could 
difoblige Mr. Varburton in nothing more, than 
fuppreffing any thing that may be offered againtt 
what he advances, (who is actuated in all his Re- 
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fearches only by the Love of Truth) fo I very 
readily comply with this Writer’s Requeft of giving 
his Reflections a Place in our Journal, as expediti- 
oufly as poffible. I doubt whether he will fo eafily 
engage Mr. Warburton to enter into a Controverfy 
with him, as he feems to wifh for; or to take the 
leaft Notice of what is here offered; not merely 
becaufe he has Bufinefs of vaftly greater Impor- 
tance to employ his Time, and exercife his Genius; 
but becaufe he has no peculiar Concern in the greateft 
Part of it; and as to that little, in which he may 
be thought interefted, he has abundantly fuperfeded 
all Occafion for any Reply, by what he has al- 
ready anfwered to Mr. Crou/az. 


To the Author of the History of the Works 
of the LEARNED. 


S JR, 


HH?” far the poetical Licence may extend to 
the Ufe and Conftruction of Words I know 
not; but upon fome fuch Account as this, Poets, 
when they treat of philofophical Matters, feem to 
be more liable to be mifunderftood than plain Profe 
Writers. An eminent Inftance of this I have juft 
now before me. The celebrated Mr. Pope’s Effay 
on Mar, hath, you know, been feverely criticifed 
by Mr. Crouzfaz, who has himfelf made a confi- 
derable Figure in the learned World. Mr. Crou- 
faz hath found Fault with almoft every Sentiment 
in this admirable Poem on Man. On the other 
hand, the ingenious Mr. Warburton, in his Vin- 
dication of it, takes every thing in it to be perfectly 
agreeable to Truth. What is more remarkable in 
this Controverfy, is, That Croufaz all along ac- 
cufes Pope for efpoufing the Scheme or Syftem of 
Neceffity in vindicating Providence; and on the 
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contrary, Warburton thinks that Pope goes intirely 
upon the Scheme or Syftem of Liberty, Another 
Defence of Pope’s Eflay, call’d, 4 View of the 
Neceffitarian or beft Scheme, ‘the Author of it 
makes no Queftion of Pope’s efpoufing the Necef- 
fitarian Scheme ; and accordingly takes it to be the 
beft upon which the Conduct of Providence can be 
juftified. A ftrange Oppofition here among the 
Learned ! It would be a very great Satisfaction to 
fome Perfons, if Mr. Pope himfelf plainly difcovered 
his Sentiments about this Affair. For mine own 
Part, I don’t fcruple to affirm, with Submiffion to 
Mr. Pope, who certainly knows his own Sentiments 
beft, that the Scheme he goes upon is that of Ne- 
_ ceffity, which was maintain’d by older Philofo- 
phers than Leibnitz, to whom Croufaz attributes 
it, or Plato, to whom Warburton afcribes its con- 
trary, tho’ falfly, as will be fhewn afterwards, 

Indeed if Pope was to ftate his Hypothefis in 
Profe, 1 can’t fee how he could do it plainer than 
he has done juft after his Introduction to his firft 
Fpiftle, Line 43, and downwards, 


«© Of Syftems poffible, if *tis confeft 

‘ That Wifdom infinite mz form the bef, 

© Where all mutt fal/, or not coherent be, 

«© And all that rifes, rife in due Degree ; 

«© Then, in the Scale of Life and Senfe, ’tis plain 

‘© There muft be, /omewhere, fuch a Rank as 
Man; . 

«© And all the Queftion (wrangle e’er fo long) 

“<¢ Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong ? 

«© Refpecting Man whatever wrong we call 

“ May, muft be right, as relative to all, €c. 


a A 


Mr. Warburton fays (Works of the Learned, 
Dec. 1738. p. 426.) * This Doétrine which Pope 
*¢ borrows from Plate, of the World being the 

66 beft 
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‘&¢ beft poffible Exemplar of the Ideas in the Divine 
«s Mind, we own, was received by Lejbnitz ; but 
‘¢ it was to ingraft upon it a moft pernicious Fa- 
‘¢ talifm. Plato faid God chofe the beft: Leibnitz 
«¢ {aid he could not but chufe the beft.” Does not 
Pope take it for granted that God mutt, of Necef- 
fity, form the beft poffible World, or Syftem of 
Things. 


<< Of Syftems poffible, if *tis confeft, 
«© That Wifdom infinite muff form the Jeff. 


I don’t fee that Warburton does, or can free Pope 
from going upon the Syftem of Nece/ity, fuppofing 
it to be as pernicious an Opinion as he and Crou/az 
reprefent it to be. And farther, I don’t find that 
either the one or the other has been able to difprove 
the Syftem of Neceffity which that great Philofo- 
pher Leibuitz, and feveral other good Men, con- 
tend for as not chargeable with thefe falfe Confe- 
quences ignorantly tack’d to it. 

Leibnitz fays, God could not but wil] or chufe 
the deff Syftem of Things. Will Warburton fay, 
that God can will or chufe to produce a worfe Syt- 
tem when a better was poffible, or, which is the 
fame, will or chufe to do a foolifh or wicked 
Thing? God is neceffarily good ; therefore he muft, 
of Necefiity, will or chufe always what is deff, which 
infinite Wifdom neceffarily knows. Let Warburton 
prove the contrary if he can; nay, if he has a 
mind to difpute it, he will not want Hands to take 
him up, That almoft all the ancient Philofophers, 
the Platonifts and Stoics in particular, held the No- 
tion of Fate, or Neceffity, tho’ in a Confiftency 
with a Freedom from Compulfion or external Force, 
which is nothing to his Purpofe. 

Iam forry to find Croufaz fo much prejudiced 
againft God’s Works, He fays that there is no- 

thing 
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thing perfect in this Pare of the Univerfe, which 
is our Habitation; it abounds with Imperfections 
and Mileries, and is a State of Diforder. To do 
him Juftice, he does not directly blame God for 
thig; tho’ it muft Jand upon him at laft. He 
charges it all upon the 4bufe of Man’s Free-will, 
which Pope, he fays, had not the Caution to recur 
to, for the Caufeof moral Evil. Warburton fays, 
that every Part of this Remark is falfe and ca- 
lumnious (Works of the Learned, Fan. 1739. p. 63.) 
In anfwer to both, I do not find that any of them 
proves this Freedoms of Will in either God or Man. + 

Mr. Pope’s Syftem does not fo much as fuppofe 
that any Di/order or real Evil arifes from Man 
at all. Tho’ every Creature ts perfect in its Kind, 
yet no Creature can be ab/olutely perfeét ; as this 
implies a Contradiction. J/mperfeétions there mutt 
of Neceffity be, but real Evil and Diforder there 
cannot be in God’s Works, 


«© Refpecting Man, whatever II] we call, 

‘© May, muff be right, as relative to all. 

«¢ Then fay not Man’s imperfect, Heav’n in fault ; 

«© Say rather, Man’s as perfect as he ought. 

‘¢ If Plagues and Earthquakes break not Heav’n’s 
“6 Defign, 

¢¢ Why then a Borgia or a Cataline ? 

‘© Account for moral as for natural Things; 


And it will be found that 


<¢’ The general Order fince the whole began 
‘© Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 


+ Had Mr. Warburton pretended to anfwer the Necefitarian 
or beft Scheme (which isan equal Abvfe on Mr. Pope with that of 
Creujaz) there had been fome Pertinency in this and other Paf- 
fages of the like Purport in this Letter: But as he anfwered Crou- 
faz, who agreed with him that Neceflity was abturd, he had on- 
ly to prove Mr. Pofe not guilty of that Abfurdity. Our Cor- 
= mittook his Point, by not attending to this Circum- 
flance. 
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And through the whole of this excellent Poem Pope 
fhews, with great Strength of Reafon and Beauty 
of Expreffion, that 


«< All partial Il] is univerfal Good ; 


and therefore juftly concludes, that whatever Js, is 
RIGHT. 

Mr.Croufaz, it feems, wasrefolved to find Fault 
with every thing Pope had faid ; and, onthe contra- 
ry, Mr. Warburton would vindicate every thing 
Pope mentions, tho’ it doessnot belong to his Sy- 
ftem. Let one Inftance relating to the Cafe in 
hand fuffice at prefent. Pope maintains in Confe- 
quence of the Syftem he efpoufes, and in Anfwer 
to that Queftion, 


¢¢ What makes all phyfical and moral Ji/ ? 
That 

«¢ God fends not Ill, if rightly underftood, 

«¢ All partial Ill is univerfal Good. 
But he offers feveral other Anfwers to it, all of 
which he immediately drops as abfurd, or unintel- 
ligible 5+ yet Warburton defends them all as Pope's 
Sentiments. 

¢¢ What makes al! phyfical and moral Ill ? 


«© There deviates Nature, and there wanders Wil!, 
eke RRR KR HES B RX 
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«¢ Or Change admits, or Nature lets it fall, 
‘¢ Short and but rare, till Man improv‘d it all, 


Mr. Warburton reads, as in fome former Copy, 
the two laft Lines, 


‘© God fends not Il], ’tis Nature lets it fall, 
** Or Chance efcape, and Man improves it all. 
‘} A wild and groundlefs Fancy of this Letter-writer ! 


But 
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But read them which Way he pleafes, I confefs 
that I can fee no Manner of Senfe or Meaning in 
them at all, -f 

As to Nature deviating. ‘* Warburton fays 
©‘ (Works of the Learned, Feb. 1739. p.96.) That 
¢ the beft Philofophy proves that Nature, or the 
‘ inanimate Syftem or Machine of the World, 
‘¢ may, in Courfe of Time, deviate from God’s 
<< Laws impreffed upon it, and go out of Order, ” 
I fhall not grudge Mr. Warburton the Pleafure of 
thinking, with every Man, that his own Philofophy 
is the Jef, But I think that the beft Philofophy 
teacheth, on the contrary, that an inanimate Thing 
can neither go right nor wrong of it/e/f. And will 
Mr. Warburton fay, that Nature, or the Machine 
of the World, ever upheld and direéted by God, hath 
deviated (for the Queftion relates to the pait and 
prefent Time) or can deviate, or go wrong ? 

Next, as to the Will of Man wandering ; which 
can’t be Pope’s Opinion, more than that of Nature 
deviating, who holds, that 


. “A a 


«© The general Order fince the Whole began 
“ Is kept in Nature and is kept in Man. 


Whatever Dr. Clarke, Monf. Croufaz, and other 
Jater Writers hath faid about the /illof Man being 
free, and the Abufe of Liberty, the greae Mr. 
Locke, who led the Way in the beft Logick, and 
Metaphyficks, evidently proves (in his Chapter of 
Power) That with refpe® to Willing, Man is not 
Free ; but that with refpect to Acting, Manis Free 
= Compulfion, or external lorce. The innate 

efire of Goad or Happinefs, which is infeparable 
from all Beings, neceffarily determines the Will of 
Man, and his Will necefiarily determines his ope- 
rative Faculties to Motion. ‘This is that inevitable 


4 ‘That figniies bor little, if others do. 


a 2 Necefity 
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‘Necefity which is confiftent with a Liberty from 


Compulfion. And no Man would, if he could, 
chufe to be free from this Neceffity. The Will of 
Man cannot poffibly wander, in any one Inftance, 
from what appears to him, in the Time and Cir- 
cumftance he ts in, to be, upon the whole, for his 
Good or Happinefs. But Man’s Knowledge or 
Judgment is neceffarily Imperfett, hence he mutt, 
of Neceffity,* often miftake his apparent for his real 
Good. And thus Socrates, Plato, and all the 
Stoics reafoned, That no Man erred or wandered, 
voluntarily, from bis Goodne/s or Happinefs. 

If the learned and ingenious Mr. Warburton 
pleafes to difpute this Account of Necefity, I hope 
he will firft difcufs the Principle itfelf, before he 
proceeds to its Confequences; and I fhall be ready 
to attend him as he goes along. Till fuch Time, 
then, as this Liberty of Will, and its Abufe, and 
confequent Diforders are proved, we may conclude 
with the juftly celebrated Mr. Pope, from Line273 
to the End of his firft Epiftle, 


“© Ceafethen, nor ORDER Imperfeélion name, 
Se, : 


For the above Purpofe, Sir, I hope you'll afford 
us a Place and Difpatch in your Aiftory of the 
Works of the Learned. 


I am, 
April 10th, SIR, 


1740. ! 
Your moft humble Servant, 


W. D. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


H E learned Benjamin Hoap.ey, Doétor 

of Phyfick, Fellow of the Cotrece of 
Puysictans, and of the Royat Society, has 
publifhed three Lectures on the Oreans ot Re e/pi- 
vation, their U/e in the Animal Oeconomy, and the 
Difeafes to which they are liable; which were read 
atthe Royat Cotrece of Puysicians at Lon- 
don, A.D. M.pce.xxxvit. Being the Gut- 
STONIAN Lectures forthat Year. To which is 
added an Appendix, containing Remarks on fome 
Experiments of Dr. Houston’s, printed in the 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society, for the Year 
1736. 7 

Thefe Lectures were undertaken and publifhed 
at the Requeft of that confummate Gentleman Dr. 
Petiret (Prefident of the College of Phyfcians, 
London,) to whom they are infcribed. They were 
honoured with his Approbation at their Delivery ; 
but the ingenious Author, when he refolved, at the 
Solicitation of that great Man, to fend them into 
the World, thought he owed fo much to the Cha- 
racter of their Patron, as to let nothing appear in 
them, which he could exprefs in a clearer M an- 
ner, or fetin a truer Light. Accordingly, on their 
going to Prefs, he confidered them more carefully 
than he had done before, and in confequence of 
that Revifal has improved them by feveral Alter a- 
tions.and Additions, 

In the firft of thefe Difcourfes, we have an ac- 
curate Defcription of the Make and Action of thefe 
Parts only, which are principally concerned in eafly 
and undifturbed Refpiration, in order to point out 


+ Sold by ¥. Roberts in Ware uch Lane. 1740. Quarto, 
Pages 134, ‘befides three Copper Plates. 
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more plainly by what peculiar Mechamifm it is ufu- 
ally performed in Health. 

In the next, Dr. Hoadley lays before us the differ- 
ent Opinions of Authors concerning the Ufe of Re- 
{piration in the Animal Oeconomy; and endea- 
vours to explain what it is that makes a conftant 
Supply of frefh Air foneceffary to Life. 

And in the laft, he fhews from how many dif- 
ferent Springs the Difeafes arife, to which the Or- 
gans of Refpiration are liable; and, conformably 
to the Defign of the Founder of thefe Lectures, he 
enlarges a little upon the Method of Cure to be 
followed in the moft dangerous of thefe Difeafes, 

In purfuing this Defign, he no where defcends to 
a very particular Delineation of the Conftruétion of 
the Parts, except where that Conftruction, or the 
Defign of it, is difputed ; becaufe the Make of the 
Parts in general is too well known to thofe who heard, 
or may be fuppofed to read, thefe Lectures, to re- 
quire a particular Defcription ; and the philofophical 
Reafonings, which naturally offer themfelves, could 
not but ftretch them to a fufficient Length, 

In the Conclufion of the whole, we have a Set of 
practical Obfervations ; which, tho’ intended chiefly 
jor the Service of the Faculty, are thus far of im- 
mediate Concern to every Man, that as all may 
thereby fee, of what Importance, Sagacity and 
Judgment are in a Phyfician, for his Patient’s Bene- 
fit and for his own Reputation; fo, on the other 
Hand, they may be convinced of the Folly and 
Danger of committing the Care of their Health, 
or their Recovery from Diftempers, to illiterate 
Quacks and impudent Empericks, or placing any 
Confidence in their Noffrums and univerfal Medi- 
eines. I will lay thefe Obfervations together, as well 
as | am able ; and tho’ they cannot appear with fo 
much Advantage as they do in the Original, where 
they are preceded by and conneéted with fuch Paf- 

{ages 
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{ages and Examples, as tend greatly to illuftrate or 
confirm them; yet they may fufficiently anfwer 
the forefaid Purpofe, and at the fame time afford 
an entertaining Specimen of the Work from 
whence they are extracted. 
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«© ‘When we reflect (fays our Author) on the Ufe 
of Refpiration in the anima] Oeconomy, as deli- 
vered in the fecond Lecture, we cannot but fee, 
how ftri€ét a Connexion there mutt neceffarily be 
between the State of the Lungs and that of the 
whole Body ; fo that one of them cannot be 
difordered to any great Degree, without the o- 
ther’s being fenfibly affected. For, 

“¢ Firft, As the whole Mafs of Blood muft pafs 
thro’ the Lungs at every Return of the Circula- 
tion, every Fever muft interfere with the Offices 
of the Lungs; becaufe in every Fever the Fluids 
are not only vitiated, but vitiated as they are, they 
are hurried with a greater Velocity than ordi- 
nary thro’ their minuteft Veflels, And, recipro- 
cally, any Diforder of the Lungs, which prevents 
the due and ufual Dilating and Contracting of 
the Veficles, upon which a free circulating of the 
Blood through them neceffarily depends, mutt 
vary the Velocity with which the Blood moves 
in Health, And as the other Offices of the 
Lungs depend likewife upon the fame free and 
alternate Motions of their veficular Parts, the 
Conftitution, as well as the Velocity of the Blood, 
muft be varied likewife; and confequently, the 
Feel of the Pulle, as well as the Complexion of 
the Blood, muft be varied by it. 

¢¢ Secondly, The Health of the whole Body does 
ina great meafure depend upon the Dilcharges 
being duly and regularly made, in proportion ta 
whar is taken in, 
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+ “ Thefe are made by Stool, by Urine, by 
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Perfpiration at the Skin, and by Refpiration at 
the {.ungs; and when the Body is in Health, 
they are made in certain Proportions by every 
one of thefe Ways; but when any of them are 
accidentally ftopped, Nature relieves herfelf, by 
increafing the Difcharge at one or two, or all 
the others, When Perfpiration is obftructed at 
the Skin, more efpecially in a coftive Habit of 
Body, that Office is more remarkably carried on 
by the Lungs; and when this Endeavour of Na- 
ture to throw off the perfpirable Matter of the 
Lungs is obftruéted, either by their being weak, 
or ditperfed, or overloaded with Vapours, there 
arifes a Cough, a ftronger Effort to remove 
thefe Obftructions, and the Urine is loaded with 
a remarkable Sediment: Which are the moft 
common Symptoms of what we call a Cold, 
which generally goes off, either with a free and 
Jarge Expectoration, or a Return of Perfpira- 
tion at the Skin in kindly Sweats, or a gentle 
Loofenefs. 
s¢ And when the Lungs are fo difeafed, as not 
to be able to fuffer fo confiderable a Difcharge to 
be made there as is required, that Office is per- 
formed for them at the Bowels, and at the Skin. 
Andas, in confumptive People, the Lungs con- 
tinue in this State fora long Time; the Pores of 
the Skin, and the exhaling Veffels in the Bowels, 
are by conftant Ufe and the habitual Flow of:the 
Fluids to them, ftretched and enlarged beyond 
their healthy Sizes ; and the Fluids likewile, for 
wantof the Affiftance of healthy Lungs and a 
{trong Circulation, are more attenuated, lefs e- 
qually mixed and blended together, and more 
apt to run off in large Quantities at thefe Places, 
than they are in a healthy State. 

«s Hence 
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«¢ Hence it arifes, that the increafed Perfpiration 
of thefe Parts, which at firft relieves the whole 
Habit of the Body, muft at laft weaken and 
bring it to Decay, by terminating in colliquative 
Loofeneffes and Sweats: And hence it is, that 
in thefe Difeafes, when one of thefe Difcharges 
is {topped by the Force of Medicine, the other 
breaks out foon after in a more violent Manner. 

‘© Thefe therefore are the principal Ways, in 
which the Lungs and the reft of the Body are 
mutually affected, fo as in a good Conftitution 
to affift each other in removing any accidental 
Diforder ; but in a vitiated one, to join their 
Forces in haftening the Decay of the Whole. 

*¢ Confequently, the different Feels and Veloci- 
ties of the Pulfe; the different Confiftency and 
Complexion of the Blood; the different Quan- 
tities of the Difcharges by Stool, by Urine, and 
by the Skin; the different Appearances of the 
Difcharge by Expectoration, together with the 
different external Appearances in the Action of 
Refpiration, defcribed in the firft of thefe Lec- 
tures, muft all of them be taken into Confide- 
ration, when we undertake either the Cure, or 
the Theory, of the principal Diteafes of the Or- 
gans of Refpiration. And as we have feen, 
that the Diforders of the Organs of Refpiration 
affect the Velocity and Conftitution of the Blood, 
and difturb the Equality of the Difcharges, which 
muft neceffarily be made to keep the whole Body 
in a healthy State; and on the other hand, that 
Fevers of almoft all kinds muft interfere with, 
and difturb the Offices of the Lungs, and their 
regular Dilatations and Contractions; it is hardly 
to be conceived, that any fuch confiderable Dif- 
orders, as weare now talking of, fhould happen, 
without either producing, or being produced by 
a Fever of fome fort or other. 
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«¢ For this Reafon, the Difeafes of the Organs 

“¢ of Refpiration are divided by Authors into A- 
<¢ cute and Chronica], according as there is, or is 
«© not an acute Fever joined with them. 
“ Anp as the Violence of a Fever muft not 
only increafe the Danger naturally attending on 
«© any Difeafes of thefe Parts, on account of their 
« Make, Situation, Ufe, and conftant Motion ; 
«© but muft likewife hurry on the moft fatal Symp- 
‘¢ toms in a very fhort Time; their acute Difeafes 
<¢ feem more particularly to require our matureft 
«¢ Confideration, that we may not, at fo critical a 
< Juncture, either order any thing that is impro- 
per, thro’ the riurry and Impatience, or neglect 
¢¢ any thing that is neceffary, thro’ the Fear or Pre- 
“6 judice of the Patient or his Friends about him. 

To thefe therefore our judicious Author confines 
himfelf in the remaining Part of this Lecture ; and 
it is what he has faid thereupon, that I principally 
offer as a Proof of the Necetlity of a nice Dil- 
cernment in a Phyfician, and the Danger of truft- 
ing our Lives in the Hands of Impudent Preten- 
ders. 

«¢ It may perhaps be expected (fays he) that after 
fo long a Detail of the Make of the Lungs, 
and their Ufes in the animal Oeconomy, and 
fo exact an Enumeration of the many forts of 
“© Diforders to which they are liable, that fome 
‘© Rules might be eftablifhed, upon which to build 
“ the Methods of Cure fo very plain and certain, 
that when they were once made known, every 
body might make ufe of them with Succes, 
But whoever will confider what has been infifted 
on in the Jaft two or three Pages, will eafily fee 
that the Fever is the firft and moft material Ob- 
ject of our Care in thefe acute Difeafes, as it is 
that which fo immediately endangers the Life of 
the Paticnt,; and confequently, that unlefs fome 
«© plain 
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© ‘plain and certain Rule were known for the 
<¢ Cure of all the Variety of Fevers, none fuch 
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can be expected from the Theory of Reipiration 
- tho’ ic were fuppofed to be never fo per- 
ect. 

*¢ Let us however fee how far our Theory may 
be of fervice to us, by fuppofing a Perfon other- 
wife in Health, and of a good Conftitution, to 
be feized with a violent Inflammation on the 
external Surface of the Lungs, and that this In- 
flammation was left quite to itfelf. Let us like- 
wife fuppofe, if poffible, the reft of the Body 
no otherwife affected, than it would have been if 
the Inflammation had happened on the Surface 
of any of the Limbs. 

“© This Inflammation would, like all others, ei- 
ther diffipate of itfelf, and then the Perfon would 
recover ; or end in Suppuration. In this Cafe, 
the Matter thus made and collected would in time 
break loofe, either into the Air Veffels of the 
Lungs, or into the Cavity of the Thorax, or 
externally thro’ the Intercoftal Mufclesand Skin, 
if there was an Adhefion of the Lungs, where 
they are inflamed, to that Part of the Pleura 
which lines the Ribs. 

‘© In either of thefe Ways, before the Matter can 
be difcharged, it grows putrid, corrodes, and 
contaminates the Parts about it; and the Perfon 
afterwards lingers out a miferable Life, either by 
continually coughing and {pitting away his 
Lungs piece by piece in the firft Cale , or by ar- 
tificial Drains in the others, which may be made 
by the Surgeon, till at laft fome confiderable 
Veffel is worn through and burfts, and the Effu- 
fion of Blood fuffocates him. 

‘© Thefe are fome of the fatal Confequences we 
may eafily forefee from our Theory; and from 
hence we muft conclude, that we are to ufe our 
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‘¢ beft Endeavours to prevent the Inflammation 
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from ending in Suppuration; and that, upon 
the prefent Suppofition, this Inflammation is to 
be treated, as nearly as we can, in the fame man- 
ner as any accidental one in the Arms or Legs. 

«© As Bleeding is found to be of the greateft Ser- 
vice in fuch external Inflammations, ‘it is very 
plainly pointed out to us in this; and as the 
Diftance of the Part affected from any large Vein 
that can be opened, is fo great, there is a Necef- 
fity of taking away a great deal of Blood, be- 
fore the whole Mafs can be fufficiently dimi- 
nifhed for it to receive any Relief. : 

‘¢ And as all topical Applications are denied us, 
we have only cooling and foft Emulfions to affift 
our Defign, and fupply the Place of the Blood 
thus taken away ; and if there happen a teafing 
Cough, attended with a fmall Expectoration 
{treaked with Blood, we may give gentle Opi- 
ates to quiet, and Liné¢tufes to facilitate the Ex- 
pectoration. 

‘© This is in general the Method which Rea- 
foning on the Make and Situation of the Parts 
dictates to us, and which Experience has con- 
firmed to be the propereft, on our prefent Sup- 
pofition that the Difeafe is only an Inflammation 
on fome of the principal Parts among the Organs 
of Refpiration; and that what Fever there is, 
arifes only from that Inflammation; and that 
the Conftitution is otherwife perfectly good. 

** But as we know by Experience, that in Fe- 
vers there frequently happens an Inflammation, 
or Inflammatory Eruption upon fome Part or 
other, which it is of the worft Confequence to 
repell and ftrike in, and which often fuppurates ; 
fuch an Inflammation may fall upon the Organs 
of Refpiration; in which Cafe the greateft 


“ Danger is threaten’d, either fron. our per- 
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mitting it to impofthumate, or attempting to 
prevent it, by fuch frequent Repetitions of Bleed- 
ing, as we fee are neceffary to that End from the 
Situation of the Parts. In the firft Cafe, the 
certain Confequence is a naufeous chronical Dif- 
eafe, which generally ends in the Death of the 
Patient ; and in the latter, a great Rifque is 
run in difturbing and interrupting the natural 
Courfe of a bad Fever. In this Dilemma, we 
are to ufe our utmoft Endeavours, and apply all 
our Thoughts to manage in a Way between the 
two, fo as to prevent the Suppuration, without 
interfering more than is neceffary with that Courfe 
the Fever would naturally have taken without 
this Impediment. 
‘¢ Whenever therefore a Phyfician finds a Pa- 
tient labouring under the Heat, Thirft, and Reft- 
leffnefs of a Fever, and at the fame time vio- 
lently afflicted with a Pain in his Side, Cough, 
Difficulty in Breathing, or any other of the Symp- 
toms which fhew the Organs of Refpiration are 
difordered, he is diligently to inquire into the 
Rife and Progrefs of the whole Difeafe, and 
carefully to examine into every Complaint, in 
order to form a Judgment, whether the Diforders 
in his Breathing are owing to the Fever, or the 
Fever to them. 
<¢ If it appear evidently that they arife from the 
Fever, his next Inquiry ought to be into the 
Nature and Genius of the Fever itfelf indepen- 
dent of the Complaints in Breathing ; becaufe, 
tho’ the Violence of the Pain, and the great 
Difficulty of Breathing muft be regarded and al- 
leviated, yet the Cure of the Patient muft in the 
End depend upon the Cure of the Fever. 
‘© And as it ts known by Experience, that there 
is a great Variety in Fevers; that fome will not 
abate, but rather grow worle on Bleeding, whilf 
: ‘© others 
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others will hardly yield to any Method without 
frequent Repetitions of it; that fome will be 
greatly increafed by a warm Regimen, which 
readily yield to a cooling one, whilft others are 
fo low, as to require the conftant Ufe of the 
warmeft Cordials ; that fome will not bear even 
the gentleft opening Phyfick, without a very dan- 
gerous Loofenefs following upon it, whilft others 
vifibly increafe, unlefs the Body be kept open by 
the daily Ufe of Glyfters, or fmall Dofes of 
Rhubarb ; that fome will give way at once, as it 
were toa Charm, on the Application of Blifters, 
whilft others receive no Benefit at all, but are 
rather increafed by the Pain and Fatigue they oc- 
cafion, &c. There being therefore fo great a 
Variety in the Nature of Fevers, and the Me- 
thods of Treatment they will fubmit to; and as 
thofe acute Difeafes of the Organs of Refpiration 
often accompany and depend upon each of thefe 
Kindsof Fevers; it is impoffible for any one ge- 
neral Rule -to be laid down for the Management 
of them: But the whole muft depend upon the 
Judgment of the Phyfician, formed at the 
Time from the Circumftances of every particu- 
Jar Patient, ' 
‘© I fhall, therefore, inthe next Place, endea- 
vour to point out the Ways we have of judging 
in particular Cafes, which of the different Me- 
thods of treating thefe Diforders is to be made 
ufe of, preferably to the others; whether it be 
more advifeable to proceed by repeated Bleed- 
ings, by the cool Method, by the hot one, or by 
the Application of Blifters. 
‘© This, I am fenfible, is avery difficult Tafk ; 
and perhaps may not poffibly be done with fufficient 
Accuracy, forus ever to frame any certain Rule, 
by which we may judge at once-of the Nature 
ci the Fever, and the particular Method we are 
6&6 {tH 
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to purfue: But I make no doubt that there may 
be fome Signs pointed out, by which we may at 
leaft be direéted, when to defift from too obfti- 
nate a Purfuit of any of them. 

‘¢ For tho’ it be confefied to be difficult for us to 
determine of what Sort the Fever is, which at- 
tends a Pleurify (for Example) fo foon as the 
Violence of the Pain, and the Danger of the 
Difeafe, requires us to do fomething ; yet if we 
know, that different Fevers make it neceflary 
for us to purfue different Methods, we may be 
as certain that they will not all be equally reliev- 
ed by the firft or fecond Steps in the fame Me- 
thod ; viz. they will not all be equally relieved 
by Bleeding: And confequently, if Bleeding 
once, or a fecond time, affords little or no Re- 


lief ; but, onthe contrary, if the Pulfe falls, and - 


the Strength and Spirits flag, whilft the Pains in 
the Side and Difficulty of Breathing continue as 
violent as ever, or nearly fo; we may be very 
certain, the Fever will not admit of this Me- 
thod, and an obftinate Repetition of Bleeding 
muft be dangerous. This therefore will bea 
true and proper Mark for us to know when to 
defift. | 
‘«¢ J have inftanced particularly in Bleeding, be- 
caufe it is univerfally allowed to be the very firft 
Step that ought to be taken towards the Cure; a 
Step, which the Violence of the Pain, and Dif- 
ficulty of Breathing, abfolutely require, in order 
to prevent their increafing the Fever to a more 
dangerous Degree: And becaufe the Operation 
itfelf affords us an Opportunity of examining in- 
to the Alterations which the Blood has undergone 
in the Fever; and this, together with the Feel of 
the Pulfe, and the Strength and Spirits of the 


‘ Patient before and after Bleeding, will greatly 
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«¢ affift us in determining whether we are to proceed 
<< in the hot or the cold Method. 
<¢ Jf the Patient be of a full Habit of Body, 
with ftrong Veffels, and the Pulfe high, and the 
Spirits good, both before and after Bleeding, and 
<< the Blood of a fcarlet Colour, with little or no 
«¢ Serum; or very Sizy: Bleeding is evidently to 
<< be repeated, even to the fourth Time, if the 
| <«¢ Symptoms require it; and the cool emollient 
| «« Method be purfued: And towards the Decline of 
| «< the Inflammation, if the Continuance of the Pain 
<< demands it, Blifters may be applied, and gene- 
«¢ rally anfwer their Defign. 

<¢ Kut if the Patient is of a weak and low Ha- 
<< bit of Body; if his Strength and Spirits flag, 
«¢ and his Pulfe finks on Bleeding; and, together 
«¢ with thefe Symptoms, the Pain and Difficulty of 
«¢ Breathing continue; we have very good Reafon 
<< to believe the Lofs of more Blood may be at- 
<< tended with very dangerous Confequences, fuch 
«¢ as Attacks upon the Brain, Syncopes, Gc. and 
‘© we ought to defift, as was faid before. 
7 ‘¢ In thefe Cafes the Blood is generally of one 
| “< or other of thefe very different Kinds, It is ei- 
‘¢ ther very fizy ; or hasall its Partsbroken, dif- 
<¢ folved, and -blended together, and what little 
‘* Craffamentum there is, breaks upon the flighteft 
‘<< Touch, and mixes with the reft. 

‘“s In the firft Cafe, a free Ufe of the Volatile 
‘© Salt, or Spirit of Hartfhorn, the Volatile Salt of 
“¢ Amber, or fuch like, repeated every fix, four, 
‘** or three Hours, as Occafion requires, together 
«¢ with warm Medicines, are of great Service, and 
*¢ fometimes give almoft immediate Relief. Blif- 
‘* ters too may in this Cafe be applied, at the very 
‘* firtt finking of the Pulfe and Spirits, as they 
‘¢ anfwer the fame Intention with the other Volatile 
© Salts. 
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«¢ In the other Cafe, neither Blifters, nor the 
Volatile Salts, feem to afford fo much Relief 
to the Patient, as large Quantities of Acids ; 
“© fuch as Diffél’d Vinegar, together with warm 

Cordial Medicines, as Mithridate, Confe&l. Ra- 

leigh, &c. at the fame time, a Whey made with 

the 4qua Theriacalis isa very fuitable and bene- 
ficial Drink for conftant Ufe. 

Thefe our learned Author only offers as Hints, 
that may be ferviceable to guide Phyficians to the 
right Method of Cure; by which he means the Me- 
thod moft agreeable to the Nature of the Fever, 
which accompanies the Diforders in Breathing, in 
thefe acute Difeafes: But not with a Defign that ei- 
ther of thefe Methods fhould be obftinately follow- 
ed, when either the Pain or the Fever does not 
yield to us. On the contrary, they fhould be con- 
ftantly varied, as the Symptoms may require. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


The Negotiations of Sir’ THomAs Rok, in bis 
Embaffy to the Ottoman Porte, from the 
Year 1621 to 1628 inclufive: Containing a 
great Variety of curious and important 
Matters, relating not only to the Affairs of 
the Turkifh Empire, but alfo to thofe of the 
other States of Europe, i that Period, 
his Correfpondence with the moft illuftrious 
Perfons, for Dignity or Character, as with 
the Queen of Bohemia, Bethlem Gabor 
Prince of Tranfylvania, and other Potentates 
of different Nations, &c. And many ufeful 
and inftruétive Particulars, as well in 
relation to Trade and Commerce, as to the 
Subjects of Literature; fuch as ancient Ma- 
nufcripts, Coins, Infcriptions, and other An- 
tiquities. Now firft publifbed from the Ori- 
ginals. London: Printed by Samuel Ri- 
chardfon, and fold by T. Woodward, J4e- 
tween the Temple-Gates zz Fleetftreet. 
1740. Folio. Pages in all go8. 


H E Printer of this Volume may, I think, 
be very juftly ftiled the Editor of it ; and he 
has executed his Part fo well tn both Capacities, 


-that on one Account as wellas on the other, he merits 


our Acknowledgments, The Impreffion is beauti- 
ful, and, fo far as I have infpected it, correét ; and, 
to pafs over the Dedication and Pretace, the Table 
of Contents that he has drawn up, and placed be- 
fore the Fpiftles, is an excellent Pattern, which the 
Publithers of fuch Collections will always do well 
to imitate. 


With 
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With regard to the Letters themfelves, Mr. Ri- 
chard/on tells the King, GEORGE II. to whom 
he dedicates them: + That they will on Perufal 
‘< be found to contain fuch a Fund of Knowledge 
‘in almoft every ufeful Branch of it; fuch deep, 
«¢ but honeft Policies, fuch a Zeal for his Prince, 
«© fuch a Love for his Country, and fuch rare A- 
«¢ bilities to manage the moft arduous Affairs, and 
«sin the moft difficule and dangerous Times ; 
¢ that it may be boldly faid, the laft Century. has 
€ not produced a more valuable Collection of this 
«¢ kind. 

What is now prefented to the World, is only the 
firft Volume of the Letters and Negotiations of Sir 
Thomas Roe, which completes his Embaffy to the 
Porte from the Year 1621, to the Year 1628 inclu- 
five: ** A Period, fays our Editor, fo fruitful of 
«¢ oreat Events, that in the firft fifteen Months of 
“© it only, Sir Thomas obferves, that he had feen there 
‘¢ three Emperors of the Turks, feven prime Vi- 
fiers, two Captain-Baffa’s, five Aga’s of the Ja- 
niffaries, three Great-Treafurers, fix Baffa’s of 
‘6 Cairo, and other Changes in Proportion: And 
¢¢ which; at the fame time that it fhews the Diftref- 
“ fes of the Zurkifo Empire, then ftrugling, as it 
‘s were, to preferve itfelf from Diffolution, lays 
*¢ open the Genius and Policies of the Zurks, as 
«< well in regard to their oWn Government, as to 
«¢ their Conduct with their Neighbours. For this 
‘¢ able Minifter contented not himfelf with giving 
‘¢ a large Detail of Facts in his Letters and Relati- 
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+ I have been credibly informed, that Mr. Richard/on declined 
prefenting this Book in Perfon to his Majefty, left it fhould be 
thought he chofe the Royal Patronage mesely with a View to 
the Royal Bounty ; but employed another to procure the King’s 
gratuitous Acceptance of it; and inflead of fecking any Reward, 
beftowed that of a Book on the Genileman, who at his Requeft 
obliged him in this Particular. 
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‘© ons, but mixes with them fuch Reflections and 
“6 Obfervations, as, at the fame time that they fet 
« forth the Extent of his Genius and Capacity, in- 
‘ lighten the Readers with the Knowledge of the 
Caules and Springs of the Actions and Counfels 
¢ he defcribes and communicates. *”” —— 

And indeed there are, as Mr. Richard/on notes, ge- 
nerally {peaking, no Memorials of paft Facts, more 
authentick or inftructive than thofe of Ambaffadors 
refiding at the Time of thofeTranfactions in the Coun- 
tricsto which they relate, tranfmitted to the Princes 
or States by whom they are employ’d;, for being at- 
tached to no Party about the Courts to which they 
are fent, by any Intereft or Paffion, and converfant 
with the principal Perfons therein, they have the 
beft Opportunities of difcovering the true Caufes of 
Events, the fecret Springs of Actions that pafs be- 
tore their Eyes, of which they are not unconcern’d 
Spectators 5 it being Part of their.Charge to give 
their Principals conftant and early Intelligence of 
al! confiderable Occurrences. ——- Their Letters are, 
it’s true, more or lels interefting and inftructive ac- 
cording to the Nature of their Subject, and the 
Importance of the Affairs they relate ; and their 
Advices likewile are more or lefs authentick in pro- 
portion to the Penetration and Judgment of the 

Vriter, or the Credit he has in the Court of his 
Refidence. 

Few Minifters have ever poffefled the Advantages 
above-mentioned in a greater Degree than Sir Tho- 
mas Roe, or were better qualified for a difficult, in- 
tricate and important Negotiation, He underftood, 
perfectly, the Nature and various Branches of Com- 
merce throughout the World, the Maxims and Arts 
of Politic ks, the different Interefts and Situations 

of States, and was Mafter of all thofe different 
Parts of I earning and Knowledge, which are ne- 
ceffary to enable a Perfon to difcharge the Functi- 
ous 
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ons of an Ambaffador. He was a Man of admi- 
rable Penetration, and excellent Judgment, exceed- 
ing happy in difcerning the Arts and Defigns of 
the Minifters with whom he treated, and ever 
guarded himfelf againft all Surprifes. His cminent 
Virtues, extraordinary Capacity, and approved 
Wildom, Integrity, and Probity, gained him Cre- 
dit, and procured him the Confidence of every 
Court to which he was employ’d, and the greateit 
Deference was always paid to his Judgment. 

It may be expected, the Editor fays, that fome 
Account fhould be given, to whom the Publick 
{tands indebted for thefe Papers, and how it ha 
pened, that they were fo long kept from the World. 
Ail that he is permitted to fay on this Head, by 
the Gentleman who communicated them, and who 
will not be named on this Occafion, is, ‘* That he 
‘© finding them a very valuable Treafure, and 
_ abounding with fach material Faétsand Hiftor Its, 
“¢ and replenifhed with fuch inftru@ive Reflections 
‘s and Obfervations, as render them ufeful to all 
‘© Perfons and Times, as well as ferve to give a 
«© Light to fome obfcure Parts of the Hiftory of 
«© the Period in which they were written, thought it 
« would be inexcufable to withold them from the 
¢ Publick, after they had been fubmitted, by a 
«© kind Friend of his, to his Judgment and Dif- 
“ pofal. 

It was once intended to publifh the whole by 

ubfcription, as fo large a Work muft neceffarily 
be attended with a very “oreat F’xpence : But that 
Defign being dropt, and anether Method taken, 
the firft Volume now appears alone, with the Ap- 
probation and Confent of the worthy Perfon above- 
mentioned. 

When there were Thoughts of publifhing the 
whole Work at once, it was refolved to prefix to ic 
the Life of Sir Thomas Roe, with his E.ffigies from 
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an original Picture of Vandyke, and to give a ge- 


neral Index at laft. But upon determining to pub- 
lifh at prefent the firft Volumeonly, which gives a 
complete Hiftory of the Zurkifh Affairs, in the 
Time of his Embaffy to the Ottoman Court, it was 
thought neceffary to defer the Life (to which it 
will be propereft to prefix the Effigies) till the whole 
be finifhed; which, with fome curious detached 
Pieces, that will naturally fall in with it, may make 
a Volume of itfelf: And as to the Index, the Edi- 
tor apprehends it will be more commodious to con- 
tinue the former Purpofe of placing it at the End of 
the whole, than to fubjoin a particular Index to each 
Volume; which will be the lefs needful, as he has 
prefix’d to this, and fhall dothe like to thole fol- 
lowing, fo ample a Table of Contents, as in fome 
Meafure may be deemed an Epitome of the Collec- 
tion, which is fo managed as to be not only a Com- 
pendium of the Work, but a Key to the Times, 
and may be of Ufe to the Underftanding both of 
the one and the other, as it not only gives a fuc- 
cinét View of the many extraordinary Occurrences 
which then happened, but will alfo contribute to lay 
open the Springs and Motives of many Actions, 
Negotiations and Attempts, which had a great In- 
fluence on the fucceeding Times of Activity and 
Diftraétion. 

One confiderable Excellency of this Collection is, 
that the Characters of many very great Men, at this 
‘Time almott loft to us, are, by the advantageous 
Light in which they will here appear from their own 
Letters to our Author, refcued from Oblivion, and 
made dear to their Country : Such in particular are 
thofe of Sir //aac Wake, Sir Robert Anflruther, 
Sir Dudley (afterwards Lord) Carleton, Sir Edward 
Calvert (atterwards Lord Baltimore), Sir Ed- 
ward (afterwards Lord) Conway, and Vifcount 
Killuliagh, Archbifhop dbbor, General Vere, Ge- 

neral 
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neral Morgan, and others. To which we may alfo 
add the two greateft Men of their Time, the one 
for his Power, the other for his Love and Know- 
ledge of Antiquities, fc. the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the famous Earl of Arundel. 

And with regard to Foreigners in the fame Pe- 
riod, the Characters and Actions of the following 
Princes and great Men are authentickly fet forth, 
viz. the King of Bohemia; the brave Duke Chri/ii- 
an of Brunfwick ; the Prince of Orange; Prince 
Philibert of Savoy; the Prince Wallenftein, Cyril- 
lus Lucaris, Patriarch of Conftantinople ; the Count 
de la Torne or Tour, an heroick Nobleman of Bohe- 
mia, who facrificed his Fortunes in Support of the 
Proteftant Caufe ; Count Mansfield; Count Tilly; 
Abaffa Baffa, an active Turkifh Rebel, who made 
himfelf very formidable to that Empire ; the Emir 
of Sidon, another a¢tive Rebel of that Nation; 
and Janet Ogli, a Natolian Rebel, who attempted 
Smyrna, and bore fomeRelemblance to Sari Bey Ogii, 
who lately gave fo much Difturbance to the Turks 
in thofe Parts. But, above all, the Character of 
Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranfylvania, who made 
a moft eminent Figure at that Day, being courted 
and feared alternately by the Zurks, Imperialifts, 
and the other Princes of Europe. 


The 


+ This extraordinary Perfonage, as our Editor informs us, 
was born a private Gentleman in Tranfy/vania, and had but a 
{mall Eftate there; but being of great Art and Addrefs, he in- 
finuated himfelf into high Favour with Gadrie/ Bafiorus, Prince 
of that Country ; whom at lafl, by the Affiftance of the Turfs, 
he found Means to get depofed, and himfelf to be acknowledged 
Prince of Tranfj/vania in his ftead. Inthe Year 1619, taking 
Advantage of the Bohemian Troubles, he conquered a great Part 
of the Kingdom of Hungary, and procured -himfelf to be de- 
clared King of it. He had alfo Defigns upon the Crown of Po- 
fand; in which Kingdom he had made himfelf a contiderabie 
Fa&tion, and afpired to marry a Daughter of the Houfe ot “a- 
firia, and at laft a€tually matched with that of Brandeylurgs. 
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The Lovers of Antiquities, ancient Manufcripts, 
Coins and Medals, will be greatly pleafed with the 
Letters on that Subject, which pafled between Sir 
Thomas Roe and Archbifhop Abbot, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Arundel and others ; and 
his Letter to the Counteis of Bedford is a noble 
Diflertation on the Ufe and Knowledge of Medals, 
which cannot, our Editor fays, be enough admired, 
confidering the Brevity and Succinctnefs with which 
he treats the Subject. 

It may be proper in the laft Place to mention, 
that the Papers of which we are here giving an 
Account, are far from being confined to the Turk- 
i/o Affairs: For in the Letters of the publick Mini- 
{ters before-named, and others, the Interefts, Views, 
and Policies of the refpective Courts in which they 
refided, will appear from the moft authentick Me- 
moirs; particularly thofe of the Emperor, Spain, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Brandenburgh, 
Saxony, Rome, Venice, Savoy, Genoa, and other 
Parts of /taly ; thofe of Switzerland, Bavaria, the 
Palatine Electorate, Brunfwick, and other German 
Courts ; the Affairs of Aulland and the Low Coun- 
tries, andthe Attempts of the Dutch in the Eaft 
and Wejt-Indies : While the Englifb Tranfactions 
are imparted to Sir Zvomas Roe, by no lefs Hands, 
than thofe of the Queen of Bohemia, the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, the two Secretaries of State, 
Lord Grandijon, the Earl ot Totne/s, Lord Carie- 
ton, Sir Lfaac Wake, &c, all which render this Col- 


For Parts and Politicks he was one of the moft confider- 
able Princes of his Time, as appears, by his being able to 
govern the Turki/> Counfels, as he did in many Inftances, tho’ a 
Subject and tributary Prince ; by his Management of his own 
States, by the Apprehenfions he gave the Emperor upon any of 
his Motions, and by his impenetrable D.fiimulation, whereby 
he impoied upon and puzzled all the Princes and Minifters of 
his Time. He died 4nno 1629, the Year after our Author's 
Negotiations in Turkey ended, 
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leétion a complete Hiftory of the Affairs of Europe, 
in that Period. 

This is the Idea which the Publifher has given 
of the Work before us, and it is in the main but a 
genuine Reprefentation of its real Merit. There is no 
Part thereof which he has more emphatically com- 
mended, than that Epiftle above-mentioned, to the 
Countefs of Bedjord, and therefore there is nothing 
which can ferve better as a Specimen, whereby we 
may fee how far we are to depend on his Charac- 
ter of the whole. I fhall accordingly recite it, and 
thereto add a few Fragments from other Letters, 
which will contribute to the fame Purpofe, and all 
together afford the polite Reader an elegant Amufe- 
ment. 


Sir THomas Rog ?o the Counte/s of Beprorp. 


Madam, 

<¢ Tam glad to find an Excufe, and force an Oc- 

<¢ cafion to renew in your Remembrance the Name 
‘s of an old Servant; for when I had no other 
«© Matter but myfelf, and my fruitlefs Oblations, 
«¢ | haveto my Grief tried, that they fall like lit- 
** tle Rivers into the Ocean, without Memory, loft, 
‘¢ neither able to add to you, nor to contain them- 
* felves in their own Channels, being a natural 
_ © and due Tribute. Therefore 1 have recalled my 
‘¢ Thoughts upon what your Ladyfhip took the 
‘* Jateft Pleafure, that I faw you marfhalling of an- 
‘¢ cient Coins and Medals, delighting in the Re- 
*s cords of virtuous Times, virtuous Men, and vir- 
“¢ tuous Actions; fo that I have prefumed to en- 
*< tertain you one Hour with the inclofed Catalogue 
“ of fuch, as in this Pilgrimage I have colleéted: 
*¢ Amongft which there are fome fo rare, that [ fup- 
“© pofe the Cabinets of Paris, which mufter 12000, 
‘ cannot match them. This Curiofity of Antiqui- 
* tie. 
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ties, tho’? by fome fevere . ep << oared, hath 
yet divers Ufes befides Delight, nor ‘0 be con. 
temned: They are a kind of Lay tdumanity, 
teaching and inciting Devotion to moral Vir- 
tue, as well, and more fafely than Images a- 
mong the new Romans, to the Contemplation 
of Divine Myfteries. They propofe a lively 
Chronology on the one Side, and a Reprefen- 
tation of Hiftory, heroick or great Actions, on 
the other. They carry in them a Shadow of 
Eternity, and kindle an Emulation of Glory, 
by feeing dead Men kept long among the Liv- 
ing by their famous Deeds, This Apology 
made for the general, your Ladyfhip will give 
me Leave to fay fomewhat of Particulars. 
Four Things are required in Medals; Truth, 
Antiquity, Beauty, Story or Poetry: For thefe 
the Metal is one of the beft Witneffes, Copper 
is feldom here a Counterfeit, harder to work 
upon, and therefore of moft Efteem, efpecially 
the Unciales, and trueft in refpeét of Charge, 
where fo many were ftamped, Silver and Gold, 
untill the fourth hundred Year Urbis condite, be- 
ing fcarce and not in ufe. In Antiquities we 
muft difcern which were made upon publick 
Triumph, or for Honour, from thofe which were 
Nummi : Thefe latter are lefs efteemed, tho’, where 
they have Numbers, they are an equal Light to Hi- 
{tory. The others, truly Medals, are moft rare in 
the Times of the Confuls ; and I doubt whether 
there can be any fhewed and maintained before 
the firft Punic War. Roman Coins, as a Qua- 
drans, Sextans, Trieys, were {mall, of Brafs, 
and bare only fome Infcription of Rome, as Urbs 


“© Roma, or Stamp of a Beaft, asa Sheep, Cow, or 
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Wolf. Silver was firft beaten at Rome, Anno 
484, Fabius Piétor and Quintus Oculeius Con- 
fuls, Sixty two Years after, C. Claudius Nero and 
“ M, Livius 
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M. Livius Salinator ftamped Gold, all of one 
Weight and Name, 4urei. Now began Medals 
of the the fame Greatnefs, whichalfo paffed for 
their Value, tho’ caft abroad, and made upon fome 
Occafion, From thefe Times confulary Monies 
remain to us, tho’, 1 know§not why, they are noe 
valued, as ordinary in their Birth, with Rever- 
fes of Biga and Quadriga, containing no Hiftory. 
The Zribunes and Cen/fors alfocoined, but I rec- 
kon them all in one Order: Yet I cannot fo be 
beaten off, as not to efteem them, being they 
have three of the Qualities required ; and there- 
fore, even of thefe I have bought all I could 
find. —-— Plain Monies, as appears by the In- 
fcription Roma, and the X fignifying Denarius, 
Quinarius and Sextarius, noted with Q and S, 
I have not feen : But among thefe | find many 
that were not Coins, but pure Medals, becaufe 
they relate to Hiftory, or the Memory of more 
ancient Times ; as the Mercury of Camillus, the 
Combat over a Virgin, of Sabinus, the Altar 
of Libo, the Diana of Lucretius, the Pontifical 
Ornaments of Cze/ar, and the Libertas of Bru- 
tus. But here alfo we muft take heed of an Er- 
ror, neither to condemn all for falfe, that we 
find infcribed with elder Names or Actions than 
our Rule will juftify, nor to efteem them made 
by thofe Men, or in thofe Times whofe Memory 
they carry, as of the Sabine Rapture, Camillus, 
Lucretia, and fuch like, long dead before the 
Ufe of Medals in Rome, or the ftriking of Sil-- 
ver: But we muft acknowledge them ftamped 
by fome of their Pofterity, who, upon Occafion 
of new Honour, did revive the Glory of their 
Anceftors, and infinuate their own; and fo we 
fhall find the modern Emperors honour Auga/- 
tus Cefar; fo the Furti didrenew the Memory of 
Camillus; Sabini, of the Peace made with the Sa- 
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“© ines; Lucretius the Conful, of that famous Chaf- 
tity which gave Rome her Liberty: But leaving 
<¢ thefe obfcure andconjectural Times, from Craffus 
and Pompey downwards, Medals began to be 
¢ neceffary and ufual, greater than Coins, and for 
“ the moft part Brafs. In the beginning ofthe Em- 
‘¢ pire, this Honotr was allowed to the Wives, 
«¢ Daughters, Sons adopted, and to the Blood of 
¢ the Ce/ars, their great Friends and Favourites ; 
“as Auguftus ftamped Medals of Agrippa, and 
«¢ honoured Virgil with an Imperial Band, Fa/cia, 
«upon his Garland, of which I have one, made, 
« as I collect, to caft to the People in the Ho- 
«¢ nour of the Prince of Poets. But in the next 
«<< Age this Ufe was vulgated and depraved, be- 
‘¢ ing communicated to their Concubines, Liber- 
“ tines, and Mafters of their fordid Pleafures: 
«¢ But now was the Art at the higheft, and infinite 
‘¢ Numbers were fpread in the World; fo that 
‘“< from the Ce/ars, it is poffible to continue the 
«« Chronology, if not the Hiftory, to Paleclogus 
<¢ that loft the Eaft Empire. Of this modern 
«© kind fome are hardly found, but I have got ten 
«< the rareft, and all that are here to be had ; fome 
«© whereof are not to be feen in every Shop, as 
“© Claudius, Father to Nero; Geta killed in his 
“© Mother’s Arms; Maximianus Thrax ; Du. 
“¢ Herennius, Son and Collegue of Decius; Gordi- 
“ anus Afer; Pofthbumus, fet up among the thir- 
“ty Tyrants againft Galienus ,; Severus, adopted 
“© by Galerius, Collegue of . Conftantius Chlorus ; 
“¢ Coxftantine the Great and his Succeffors, to Fo- 
“© cas. But now Barbarifm and Ignorance pre- 
‘© vailed, Arts were forgotten or difgraced, all the 
s¢ Stamps are brute. 

“ Greek Medals, as they are more ancient, fo 
“ they are beautiful, full of Art, and moft myfti- 
“ cal in the Reverfes, alluding to their Sacrifices, 
“© Reli- 
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Religions, or Wars. Ihave fome rare Pieces, 
‘“< a Dedication for the Health or Safety of Herca- 
‘< Jes, and Hieroglyphic of the Heathen Deity; a 
Pallas of Athens, a Head in Brafs, not to be 
cut in many modern Ages, in which I read al- 
“¢ moft Agamemnon. Most of thefe are great, 
«¢ brave, and bold Figures, Semiunciales of Gold 
“¢ and Silver ; in brief, Co/e di Cardinale. ‘To the 
«© Contemplation of their Infcriptions I leave your 
Ladyfhip, not doubting you will teach me, when 
«¢ T return, more than I can find of them without 
“¢ Help.” 
In a Letter to the Earl of Arundel, dated from 
Conjlantinople, May 5% 1623, Sir Thomas writes 
thus to that Nobleman, who had defired his Affif- 
tance in the Colleétion of Antiquities: ‘* Thofe in 
<¢ Gold and Silver, of the ancient Greeks, from 4- 
“© /exander downward, and many Romans more 
‘< ancient are there to be gathered ; but fodear, by 
«¢ reafon the laft French Ambaflador made great 
«¢ Search, and fome /talians are ready to buy, that 
<¢ I know not whether your Lordfhip will efteem 
them at fuch Rates. The Medals of Gold, or 
old Coin, if they be fair and the Infcriptions le- 
sible, are held at twice and thrice the Weight. 
Some for Curiofity I have bought, with others 
pretended to be Egyptian, Armenian, and Ara- 
bian ; but my Skill is not great, I judge only 
by the Eye; thefe fhall ferve your Lordfhip 
if you like them. 
«¢ I may alfo light of fome Pieces of Marble by 
Stealth; as now I am offered a Lion to the 
Wafte, of pure white, holding a Bull’s Head in 
his Claws; but the very Nofe and Mouth is 
defaced, the reft very fair, and, they fay, 2 
? antigua ; -— It was taken up at Lampfacum in 
Natolia. On Afia Side, about Trey, Zizicum, 
« and all the Way to Aleppo, are ee 
*¢ Jars, 
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«< Jars, Statues and Tomb-ftones of Marble, with 


Infcriptions in Greek; Thefe may be fetch’d at 
Charge and fecretly; but if we afk Leave, ir 
cannot be obtained.” 

To the Archbifhop of Canterbury (Abbot) Sir 


Thomas writes from Conftantinople, Feb. +2 1626, 
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I ‘have long omitted to write to your Grace, ho- 
ping to fend fome direct Anfwer from the Pa- 
triarch, + or to procure from him aCatalogue of 
fuch Manufcripts as are in his Library ; but his 
continual Troubles have-fpared him little Leifure 
to look upon Books. ——I alfo expected fome 
Dire€tions from Dr. Goad, to whom I gave Ac- 
count in February laft, both of my Endeavours 
and Ignorance. To which I can add nor amend 
Nothing, being yet poffeffed of no more Rari- 
ties (at leaft if they be fuch) than of Z/aac Syrus, 
anda Piece of Origen, gathered by St. Bafi/ and 
Gregory Nazianzen, dedicated to Theodoret Bi- 
fhop of Zyana; the Original whereof, and, as 
they pretend, the Hand of Gregory, being kept 
in Moptefanto as a Relique not to be obtained, 
I was content to take a Copy, fuppofing it not 
to be in Print, at leaft not in Greek. It con- 
tains 18 feveral Treatifes, the Titles whereof are 
curious Subjects, and that is all I underftand of 
them. In the End are his Books againft Cel/us, 
faithfully tranfcribed, and teftified by the moft 
ingenuous Greek in thofe Parts. The Patriarch 
alfo, this New-year’s-tide, fent me the old Bible 
formerly prefented to his late Majefty, which he 
now dedicated to the King, and will fend with 
it an Epiftle. -— What Eftimation it may be of, 
is above my Skill; but he values it as the greateft 
Antiquity of theGreek Church. The Letter ts 
very fair, a Character that I have never feen. It 
is entire, except the Beginning of St. Matthew. 
He doth teftify under his Hand, that it was 

« written 
+ Cyrillus Lucaris. 
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st 


written by the Virgin Teclg, Daughter of a fa- 
mous Greek, called A€yiepie.o: (Stella Matuti- 
na) who founded the Monaftry in Egypt upon 
Pharoa’s Tower, a devout and learned Maid, 
who was perfecuted in 4fa, and to whom Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen hath written many Epiftles, 
at the End whereof, under the fame Hand, are 
the Epiftlesof Clement. She died not long after 
the Council of Nice. The Councils are yet 
in my Hand, and I hope to keep them, which 
are alone worth a Library.” 

To the Duke of Buckingham, who had alfoa 





Correfpondence with him about Antiquities, Sir 
Thomas writes : * 1 am forry I can give your Grace 
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no better Account of Marbles after fo long and 
exquifite aSearch. My Agent is returned after a 
nine Months Voyage to 4rbens and the Reliques 
of old Greece, and hath brought me little Fruit 
to my Contentment, but fome Heads and {mall 
Relievo’s, ancient and good Work, a Feaft of 
Jupiter, and a Piece of a Sacrifice, and fuch 
like. —— I have bought two Statues at Zia. — 
Some others are collected for me in the Iflands. 
—My laft Hope is upon another Adventure to 
Greece, whither, upon a new Information of the 
Archbifhop of Lacedemon, I have fent two 
Months fince a Servant of my own, that has 
feen many Colleétions in Jtaly and pretends to 
know. I have given him two Rules, Beauty, 
and hard Marble. I am made believe that he 
fhall find brave Matter, and have furnifhed him 
with a Command, the Captain Baffa’s Letter, 
the Patriarch’s Recommendation, and fufficient 
Credit: And I doubt not but to bring your 
Grace good Satisfaction. I have two ancient 
Gates of hard and white Marble, wrought a2 
Pantiquo, five Stones apiece, the Sides, Head, 
and Vhrefhold; They were gotten in the ay 
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“< from an old Temple, and are very fair; and tho’ 
«¢ they are not fit for. your Grace’s Gallery, they 
«¢ will be rich and beautiful in any Building.” 

I could add feveral other Extracts on the like 
Subjects, but thefe are fufficient to juftify one Part 
of the Editor’s Character of this Collection, and 
to engage our Confidence in the whole; which I 
dare fay would be abundantly confirmed, if I had 
Room for afew Citations from thofe Epiftles which 
relate to our Author’s Negotiations as an Ambaf- 
fador. 


————. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


Continuation of Dr. SyKexs’s Connexion of 
Natural and Revealed Religion. 


N the four Chapters of this Book, whereof we 

have given an Abftract, our learned Author 
has eftablifhed the Foundations of all Religion, by 
proving, I. That there is a Rule of Action given 
to Man. II. That Man is endued with Liberty, 
or a Power of conforming his Actions thereto. 
III. That there is a Governour of the Univerfe 
who requires him to do fo, and who will reward 
or punifh him accordingly. Thefe Fundamentals 
being fettled, the Doctor scomes, in the fifth Chap- 
ter, to treat of Religion itfelf, and to defcribe what 
that is, 

In the firft and fecond Paragraphs of this Chap- 
ter, our Author fhews how naturally what he has 
been faying on the foregoing Principles leads to the 
prefent Subject, and introduces this Queftion, 
“© What is Religion, or what has that to do, or 
<< what is its Ufe, fince all intelligent Beings are 
*s obliged to follow Virtue, and to govern them- 
“© felves by the Rules of Truth?” ‘To this Query 

the 
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the Doctor diftinétly and largely replies: Occa- 
fionally reproving and refuting the erroneous [e~ 
nets, which fome are fond of advancing in relation 
to this Matter. A very concife Summary of his 
Anfwer, drawn up by himfelf, is this: —* Reli- 
<< gion confifts in the Belief or Practice of any thing 
« that is right, from the Confideration of God ; 
¢s and of what is confequent to that, his Favour 
‘ or Difpleafure, according to the Goodnefs or 
¢ Badnefs of our Actions. The Foundations of 
© the Principle are, the Arguments for the Exif- 
‘ tence of God: And the Advantage of the Prin- 
‘“¢ ciple is, that the Rule of Action is now doubly 
‘ fecured, by its own Reafonablenefs, and by this 
‘¢ demonttratively fure Addition.” 

The Sequel of this Chapter turns altogether on 
the Confutation of. thofe who have, the Doétor 
fays, attempted to prove, that ** God cannot r:- 
‘¢ quire any Religion of Men.” To make out 
which Pofition they reafon thus, ‘* Religion, as dif- 
“¢ tinguifhed from Morality, is Natural or Revea- 
«© led, and is defined A@an’s Duty to God. Which 
. * Duty fo diftinguifhed can confift in nothing but 
“© the Practice of Ceremonies, and Belief of Specu- 
‘¢ Jations. And accordingly all Religions are pro- 
“© perly diverfified from one another by nothing but 
“¢ different Ceremonies and Creeds.” 

There is a good deal of Reafon in what the 
Doétor has offered in Oppofition to this, but we 
can eafily make the Reader amends for entirely paf- 
fing it over, becaufe we can recite in the room of 
it fome Particulars of more Value. 

We proceed therefore directly to the fixth Chap- 
ter, where Revelation in general is confidered. 

In the firft Paragraph of this Chapter, the Doc- 
tor {tates the Difference. between Religion and Su- 
perftition, and points out again the Advantage of 
the former. He then acquaints us how this Ad- 
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vantage is to the utmoft improved and fecured by 
Revelation. ** In this, fays he, the great Ufe and 
«© Advantage of Revelation confifts: Not in difco- 
¢ vering any new moral Duties, except as it fhews 
‘ new Relations; not in making a more perfec 
¢ Rule of Aétion; not in telling us any thing, 
¢ which the Rule of Action to Men as reafonable 
« Creatures was defective in; but in fupplying free 
‘© Agents with new Arguments, and new Motives, 
«© todo that which is knownto be their Duties, The 
<c Rule of Action to rational Agents is Truth ; and 
<¢ the Notion of a Governor of the Univerfe, is a 
“¢ very ftrong Argument to practifeit. He that by 
“ fearching into the Nature of Things can difco- 
« ver an invifible fuper-intending Power, has ac- 
“ quired an additional Reafon for right Action, 
*s which the Atheift has not. —— If a Revelation 
‘s were to fupply us ftill with more and different 
« Arguments to practife what is right, it could 
“< not be but of fingular Advantage to Mankind, 
¢ If it fhould afcertain fuch Points as we could on- 
<¢ ly conceive to be poffble, or barely probable; if 
“¢ it fhould offer tous fuch Motives as may engage 
“ us to our Duties; if it fhould difcoverto us any 
“¢ new Doétrines, which tend to improve the Caufe 
*¢ of Virtue; in all thefe Inftances, its Benefits 
* muft be allowed to be great tothe World. 

This in general. Our Author afterwards ftates 
feveral particular Cafes, wherein the Subferviency 
of Revelation to the Interefts of Virtue is very ap- 
parent. He evinces the Poffibility of a Revela- 
tion fo circumftantiated, and he:takes fome Pains 
to invalidate an Objeétion which: is levelled at ali 
Revelation whatfoever. Thus, e.g. it is fuggefted, 
** That if any Revelation at all be given to Man- 
‘© kind, it muft be what all are equally concerned 
*< in, and confequently it mu/f confit in an equal 
«© Dilcovery to.all: That God does. not act with 
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equal Goodnefs to a// his Creatures, if he confers 
extraordinary Favours on fome, whilft he totally 
neglects others: Thathe is infinitely Good himfelt, 
and therefore no Reafon can be affigned why he 
fhould aét with fo much as a feeming Partiality : 
« And fuch it certainly would be, were he to ofer 
“¢ oreat Advantages to fome of his Creatures, and 
to deny them to others. 
There is hardly any Objection wherein the Infi- 
del intrenches himfelf more ftrongly than this; and 
on the other hand, the late Advocates of Chriflianity 
have pointed their Artillery againft ic with fuch 
good Effect, that if they have not utterly demolifh- 
ed it, they have, I think, forced the Adverfary to 
quit it as no fufficient Security. Our Author ob- 
ferves, that the Dei cannot with any Propriety 
alledge this Objection againft Revelation, becaufe it 
holds equally againft the Religion of Nature, which 
he profeffes: It can be urged by none but fuch as 
would evince the Foundation of all Religion to be 
falfe. I cannot fay the Doctor has offered any thing 
new or more than ordinarily cogent for removing 
the Difficulty; nothing but what may be met with 
in other Writers upon this Head. He goes upon 
thefe Topicks, that the infinite Goodnefs of God 
does not oblige him in the natural World to make 
all Parts of it equally fertile; or in the animal 
World to beftow on all Men equal Health and 
other Felicities. If we proceed to the moral World, 
different Men have different Parts and Abilities. 
Now, fays he, the Objection will here recur againtt 
the ordinary Providence of God, equally {trong as 
it does againft Revelation, and in the very fame 
Terms, viz. That God does not act with equal 
Goodnefs to all his Creatures, if he makes a Diftinc- 
tion between them. | 
But it will be faid, «¢ Is not Godchargeable with 
“ Unrightcoufne/s, if he does not equally give to 
| Bb 2 “all 
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all proper Motives to do their Duties? Why had 
not they, who lived from dam’s Days to Mo/es’s, 
a Revelation from God, which fhould contain 
all the Advantages which the Yewi/h Revelation 
contains? And why have not they, who live all 
over the Univerfe the fame Encouragements 
with thofe who enjoy the Lightof the Gofpel ? ”— 


Our Author anfwers, 


1. ** Suppofe that a Man was not able to ac- 
count for this Difficulty ; yet ftill before we give 
up the Point, we ought at leaft to weigh againft 
it the Evidence that is produced for an actual 
Revelation. When Arguments that are clear 
are produced for a Faé#, and an Objection is 
raifed againft it, both are to be well weighed, 
and Judgment is to be given according to that 
which isclear and fully proved, notwithftanding 
fome Difficulty in the Cafe, e. g. It is demon- 
{trably clear, that there is fuch a Being as God; 
and itis Faét, that there is a Difference in the 
Parts and Abilities of feveral Men. Now as 
no Man ought to give up the Argument for the 
Fxiftence of God, becaufe he cannot account for 
the Difference amongft Men, or reconcile it to 
the Goodnefs of God to make fucha Creature as 
Man is: Soin the other Cafe, fuppofe the Ar- 
gument for the actual Grant and Ufe of Reve- 
lation to be ftrong and clear; this muft not be 
given up becaufe one cannot account for the 
Want of Univerfality; but, like many other 
Truths, this likewife mutt ftrictly be maintain- 
ed, notwithftanding a feeming or real Difficulty, 
which our fhallow Capacities cannot compre- 
hend. 
2. ** The Difcoveries which Mankind is able to 
make of moral Knowledge, by the mere Dine 
of natural Parts, is very great, if they are will- 
ing to apply themfelves to thinking: Nor is 
<¢ there 
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‘< there any one Principle or Practice of Morality, 
<¢ which may not be known by natural Reafon, 
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«¢ without Revelation. * Now if Reafon be 
<< able to difcover all our Duties towards God or 
«¢ Man, then no Imputation can be laid on God, as 
sc if he had not done Ais Part: Efpecially fince 
«s whatever Fault arifes from Negligence, or what- 
¢¢ ever Stupidity or Calloufnefs Men bring upon 
‘¢ their own Minds, it arifes intirely from them- 
‘¢ felves, —— Therefore 

3. ** As the Powers of Reafon are fufficient 
ss in themfelves to difcover all and every Duty, 
« and likewife to difcover proper and fufficient 
Motives to do them, Revelation may add ma- 
‘s ny more; and if it does fo, it muft be deemed 
«© by them that have it, a fingular Advantage. 
*¢ But then thofe that have it not have no Right to 
«¢ complain, any more than that all Lands are 
not equally fertile, all Men equally wife, and 
«< the like. 

4. * It is not impoffible but that there may 
‘¢ be very different States and Degrees of Happi- 
‘¢ nefs, in the future State, fuited to the Capaci- 
<¢ ties and Abilities of fuch, as behave here more 
«¢ or lefs according to the Rule of Action. Thofe 
‘¢ whe have no Light, or thofe who through a 

faulty Education, through ftrong and early Pre- 
judices which they never overcome, fali into 
¢ great Miftakes, need not be miferable, nor yet 
‘ be placed in that Station where the moft Wife 
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* Quite the Reverfe of which is maintained in effect by Dr. 4r- 
chibald Campbell, inhisg late Ditcourfe on the Nece/iity of Reveiati- 
on, Such Diifentions amongit the Patrons of Revelation give the 
Adverfaries of it fome Aavantage. Our Author would prove 
that which he here afferts, by examining what Proficiency was ac- 
tually made inthe moral Knowledge, by thofe who lived where 
Revelation was unknown : Dr. Campbell on the other hand of- 


fers the very fame Matter in Evidence of a diametrically oppofite 
Opinion, 
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“< and Virtuous fhall be placed. They mutt live 
«« for ever, and may go on from Glory to Glory, 
<< till at length they may become perfectly happy. 
«© If this fhould be the State of Things, then there 
<¢ isno Neceffity that all fhould here enjoy the fame 
« Privileges, or the fame State of Happinefs at 
<< the fame Time. Nay, how can it be made to 
‘¢ appear, that a proportional Light here, may not 
“« be the moft fit to anfwer the Endsof Providence 
<< at prefent? And if the Happinefs of a moral 
«© Agent is proportional to its Progrefs in Virtue, 
«¢ to afk why it has not a// poffible Motives given 
“it, is to afk why it is not any thing it may 
«¢ with to be? 

It is undoubtedly a very pretty and a defireable 
Scheme that is comprifed in the laft Paragraph ; 
but I fear it has but a weak Foundation in the New 
Teftament. There are a few Paffages, that per- 
haps may be tortured to countenance it, in the like 
manner as the Romanifts have forced fome Texts into 
the Service of their Purgatory: But the Queftion 
is, how it agrees with the general Purport of that 
Book ; and when that comes to be the Teft, I fuf- 
pect we fhall find very little Conformity between 
them. I have ever thought, that neither the O/d 
Tefiament nor the New will afford us one Grain of 
Affiftance towards the Solution of this Objection, or 
the accounting for the Origin of Evil; and that we 
muft content ourfelves, in both Cafes, with that Core 
iideration which our Author afore offers, “ That 
“© weare not to reject a Propofition, of which we 
‘+ have full Proof, becaufe we cannot reconcile it 
“< with fome obvious Pienomena.” Let us fix 
here ; left by proceeding a Step further, we go be- 
yond our Ground ; and inftead of meeting with any 
Support or Affiftance in Scripture, lofe all by its 
Oppofition. 
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The Doétor clofes this Chapter with the follow- 
ing Reflection, fuitable to the Point he has been 
proving : ** The U/efulne/s of Revelationto them 
‘< chat have it, is no more a Reafon why it fhould 
<< be beftowed upon every Man, than the Ufeful- 
<¢ nefs of any of the Comforts of this Life, is a 
«© Reafon why every Man fhould be bleffed in 
‘¢ them. It may be, inthe Difpenfations of Pro. 
© vidence, as u/eful for fome not to have Revela- 
‘ tion, as for others to have it: And its Ufefulnefs 
‘ tothofe who have it, is to be confidered, as all other 
‘«¢ Benefits are, as Trials, Talents, or Opportuni- 
«¢ ties,which they ought to improve: And notasa 
«© Means without which a Man cannot obtain any 
‘« Favour of God. 

Having thus fhewn, that Revelation is pofible: 
And that, fuppofing one given, and that it tends to 
promote Virtue, it is ufeful to thofe that have it ; our 
Author, in the feventh Chapter, proceeds to in- 
ftruct us, How Revelation may be diftinguifbed 
from Reafon. Were the Writings containing this 
Revelation, he fays, merely a Collection of re- 
vealed Truths, unmixed with any other Matters 
whatever ; were there no hiftorical, no focial, no 
moral Maxims, or Facts, or other Things men- 
tioned, but what were known to come immediately 
from God, all that would be wanting, would be 
Evidence extraordinary for the Satisfaction of ho- 
neft Minds, that fuch a Book did come from God. 
But when a Book contains in it many Facts and 
many Truths, which are difcoverable by the ordi- 
nary Ufe of our natural Faculties, and thefe hie 
intermingled with Matters which are properly the 
Subjects of Revelation, it becomes a Queftion, 
whether all that is contained in fuch a Book is to be 
admitted as Revelation? Or if not, how muft we 
diftinguifh one from the other? This, the 
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Doctor fays, ought to be carefully confidered before 
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we proceed. Accordingly, for the Solution of ir, 
he has enlarged on feveral Propofitions, which I 
fia}! bur fammarily mention. As 

Firft, Whenever a Perfon, that has had a Reve- 
lation, fpeaks fuch Truths, as are difcoverable by 
our natural Faculties, tho’ fuch Truths may be re- 
vealed, there is no Neceffity inftantly to infer, that 
they are the Effect of Revelation. Thus, he notes, 
it would be hard for us to prove the Proverbs of So- 
lomon, the Command of loving our Enemies, or 
the Dottrines of Mortification and Self-denial that 
occur in our Bibles, to be Matters of Revelation,— 
It is juft the fame in many other Inftances, where 
general Propofitions are to be underftood, with juft 
fuch Limitations as would be put on the like Sayings 
in all moral Books whatever. It is thus we are to in- 
terpret thofe Words of our Lord, J /ay unto you, 
that ye refift net Evil —_——- Swear zot at ali —~ 
Give to him that afketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away. * ——~ 
Our Author employs at leaft fix Pages in eftablifh- 
ing this Point; which fome may look upon as a 
needlefs Prolixity in a Cafe which feems to carry its 
own Evidence along with it. But the Doctor chufes 
to inculcate every thing which he thinks tends to his 
Reader’s Edification, | 

In the fecond Place, fuppofe a Man fhould prove, 
that in the Promulgation of certain Truths he has 
Authority from above; yet as it is poffible he may 
not be a/ways under the Influence of divine Infpira- 





* AGentleman,who has often appeared in the Caufe of Infide- 
lity, and who isa molt zealous Enemy to Revelation, Mr. P—+, 
once, in Difcourfe with me, urged chefe and feveral other like 
Sayings of our B. Saviour, as Proofs of the Abfurdity of his 
Morals: Such Injunétions, fo incompatible with the indifpenfable 
Laws of all Society, befpeaking him, in his Judgment, either a 
Foo! or a Madman. But I hope our Author has here hinted a 
Means of clearing away this groundlefs Reproach. 
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tions, fo he may /ometimes {peak from himf/elf, and 
be then liable to impofe upon others. And on this 
Score common Difcretion will require a careful Ex- 
amination of al] Pretences to Revelation, —. We 
meet with plain Inftances, as the Do¢tor remarks, 
which fhew that Perfons once infpired are not per- 
petuall infpired, but haye been guilty of notorious 
Untruths. Of this Sort is that ftrange Story of 
the two Men of God, in 1 Kings, c. xii, A Story 
that feems as much calculated to try our Faith, as 
the pretended Revelation of the old lying Diviner 
was to pervert the Conduct of his unfortunate Bro- 
ther Prophet, whom he fo officioufly and wickedly 
impofed on. The Doctor produces alfo the Exam- 
ple of Sau/ to the fame Purpofe, and quotes a Paf- 
fage from Bifhop Fleetwood’s Effay upon Miracles, 
where this Matter is very well ftated. 

But put the Cafe of a Prophet, that has been in- 
{pired, but afterwards talks not ab/urdly, or plainly 
wickedly, there muft, our Author fays, be fome Evi- 
dence produced, that what is faid is from God and not 
from bim/elf, if Men would not be impofed on. 
Spiritual Pride has frequently been feen in fuch as 
have been Confefors for Righteoufnefs Sake ; and it 
may arife in fuch as have been honoured with Infpi- 
ration. For, 

Thirdly, The Infirmities of human Nature are 
not always removed, when extraordinary Favours 
are conferred upon a Man by God, This appears 
from many Particulars which our Author mentions 
from the Scripture, relating to David, and other 
Perfons of moft confiderable Note for Intercourfe 
with the Deity. — 

Be it therefore, he fays, fixed, that no Propofi- 
tion ought to be admitted as Matter of Revelation, 
without a proper Evidence of its coming from God. 

Suppofe now that any one fhould give fufficient 
Evidence, that he has fome Things revealed to 
ee : him, 
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him, and yet does not pretend to prove, that every 
Thing he fays, is fo difcovered ; What Part 
will a prudent Perfon take? The Doctor anfwers: 
if, He will not look upon fuch Matters to be 
infpired as natural Reafon dictates. And, 2dly, He 
will naturally conceive thofe to be the Points re- 
vealed to fuch a Perfon, that a Man by the ordi- 
nary Faculties of his Mind is not able to difcover, 
Narrations therefore of Faéts which a Man himfelf 
fees, or may have learn’d from others; and all 
fuch Truths as may be fuggefted or inveftigated by 
mere Reafon, will not be regarded as the Refult of 
Revelation, unlefs a fpecial Proof be given, that fo 
it was in faé. ‘* And wherever no fuch Evidence 
“© is given, it cannot be improper to diftinguifh 
«¢ betwixt what is difcoverable by the Ufe of our 
«¢ Faculties, and what is not fo; and the one may 
‘¢ fafely be imputed to Infpiration, while the other 
‘¢ is attributed to its proper Parent.” 

But, as our Author goes on, fuppofe a Perfon 
claiming to be infpired, and offering a Doétrine as 
from God, Every Man has Right to Evidence of the 
Truth of this Pretenfion; and the Doétrine mutt 
reft upon that Proof, But be the Proof ever fo 
{urprifing, yet the Doétrine itfelf muft have certain 
Qualifications, which muft be antecedently confi- 
dered. Thus, it muft be, as the Doétor clearly e- 
vinces, confentaneous with our rational Notions, 
and intelligible. 

In the fourth place, Suppofe a Doétrine to be 
revealed, fome Parts of which /eem repugnant to 
others. Their coming from God is a fufficient In- 
dication of their being all reconcileable to one ano- 
ther. If therefore in one Way they are confiftent 
with Common Senfe, and intelligible ; in another, 
incomprehenfible and unintelligible ; it is moft pro- 
bable, as the Doétor fays, that the iintelligible 
Scheme is the Meaning of the Revelation. ' 
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In the Socinian Controverfy, and in that alfo 
between Chriftians and Deifts, a deal has been faid 
about a Diftinétion that has been thought of much 
Confequence in the Difpute, I mean the Difference 
there is between Things above, and Things con- 
trary to Redfon, Dr. Sykes, under the Head we 
are now upon, has a plain and fimple Obfervation 
which may help us in forming a juft Conception of 
this Matter. He fays, In many Inftances our No- 
tions are very imperfect ; of many Things in the 
World we know nothing at all ; and there are, or 
may be, many Facts of which our natural Powers 
cannot difcover any Traces that either they have 
been, or will be ; — all fuch muft be allowed to 
be above ourReafon. <‘* If any Revelation were to 
“ fupply this Defect, and to help our Infirmities, 
* or to difcover any Facts which otherwife we 
‘© could never learn; thefe Cafes would not 
‘¢ be properly above our Reafon, but when they 
«© were difcovered, they would be as intelligible, 
¢ as any other of which we could form the cleareft 
s¢ Notions. The Principles indeed, upon which 
«© we affented to them, would be different; bur as 
“ to our underftanding theth, they would be the 
‘© fame, We could not by any of our Faculties 
“ difcover, that God will judge the World by Jefus 
‘© Chrift: That the fecond Death hath no Power on 
“ him that hath Part in the firff Refurrefion : 
“That the Chrift was born of a Virgin, &c. 
‘s Though thefe are above our Powers to di/cover, 
«© yet now they are revealed, and fo far as they are 
*¢ revealed, we can as perfectly underftand each 
¢¢ Propofition, as we can any other Truths what- 
‘© ever. If we proceed farther, and examine Low 
«¢ we are to rife again ; how the Man Chrift will 
¢ judgeus, €fc. Thefe Things we do not un- 








¢¢ derftand; and the Reafon is, they are not re- 
“¢ vealed. Itis a very different Thing to perceive 
o6 any 
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«¢ any thing to be fal/e; and not to have any I- 
¢ deas, or fuch imperfect ones, that we cannot 
© judge whether a Thing be true or falfe, 

Our Author having in the fifth Chapter defcribed 
Religion; in the fixth, given us a general Idea of 
Revelation ; and in the feventh, inftruéted us how 
it may be diftinguifhed from Reafon; he now 
proceeds, in the eighth, to inquire, Whether there 
has in fat? been any fuch Thing as Revelation ? 

He premifes that the Affirmative of this ought 
not to be granted upon fuch ordinary and common 
Evidence as is acquiefced in for the common Hifto- 
ries of paft Facts. 

But fuppofing, Firff, that in Books faid to con- 
tain Revelations, one meet with many Facts fore- 
told; and thofe fuch as do not lie within the Com- 
pafs of human Knowledge or Conjecture; and that 
there is fufficient Proof the Books were wrote long 
before the Facts happened ; and we find in Hiftory 
fuch Things to be afterwards accomplifhed ; in 
thefe Circumftances one cannot but conclude that 
what is foretold mutt be revealed. 

Secondly, If one can haye bifforical Evidence that 
certain Facts, above the natural Powers of Men, 
were performed by the fame Perfons who foretold 
Things to come; this muft greatly confirm our 
Opinion of their divine Infpiration. 

Thirdly, When one confiders the Nature of com- 
mon Evidence for paft Faéts, it muft be allowed to 
decreafe according to the Diftance of Time from 
the Facts: But in the Cafe of a Series of Propbe- 
cies, the Evidence conftantly increafes, as Events 
happen. Prophecies therefore and Events corre- 
{ponding are a growing Evidence ; and if any 
Book contains a Series of Prophecies, the Perfons 
who live at a Diftance from the Time when the 
Revelation was made, muft have very great and 
ftrong Evidence of its Truth. —— 

Lafily, 
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Laftly, Suppofe the Perfons propheiying fhould 


declare certain Propofitions agreeable to Reaton, 
which yet Reafon could not have found out; the E- 
vidence for thefe muft reft upon the Proof which can 
be given, that the Perfon was infpired. 

The Accomplifhment of Prophecies is what our 
Author looks upon as to us the great Evidence of 
Revelation, (tho’ he does not reject others) and 
therefore to enable his Readers to judge of this Ar- 
gument, he compares fome of thofe Predictions the 
Scriptures contain, with their Events. And here 
he notes only a few remarkable Inftances, taken 
both from the Old Teftament and from the New, 
leaving us to obferve others as inconteftable as thofe 
he mentions. This Comparifon, which is one of the 
moft curious and valuable Parts of the Work before 
us, entirely takes up the eighth Chapter. About the 
middle of it, fome ftrange Notions of Prophecy 
being a Science attainable by Study, Management 
and Art, and taught in the Schools of the Prophets, 
are animadverted on, and fharply reprehended, as 
Fancies of the Rabbins, by no means agreeable to 
Faét, and what could be expected from none but 
Infidels, 

In the ninth Chapter, the Doétor applies himfelf 
to make good the other Confiderations propofed in 
the Beginning of the former, as confirming the 
Fact that a Revelation has been given, 

The firft of thefe which he handles, is the Per- 
formance of Miracles by the fame Perfons who fore- 
told Things tocome. The former of thefe Evi- 
dences, as he plainly fhews, is greatly enforced by 
the other. Or, in his own Words, ‘* Suppofing 
‘«¢ that the fame Perfons are reported to work M/i- 
< racles, and to prophe/y too, and we fee the Pro- 
‘¢ phecy fulfilled by exact Event ; this Circumftance 
¢ will make it more probable, that the Miracles 
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{aid to be done were really done, than if we had 
not fuch additional Evidence.” 
This Principle, as the Doétor evinces, ferves 


greatly to eftablifh our Faith in the Miracles res 
corded to be wrought by Mo/es, Chrift, and his. 
Apoftles. —— He obferves, that “* fo much Fic- 


Cs 


tion has obtained in the World, partly through 
Superftition and Folly, and partly through pi- 
ous Frauds, that it is very hard to produce E- 
vidence for real Miracles, which will not be 
baffled and confounded by counter Evidence that 
may be produced for fiftitious ones. The Mi- 
racles done by St. Antony, Hilarion, Martin, and 
others of old; and the later ones of /gnatius told 
by his great Admirers, and thofe of Abbe Pa- 
ris ; and ten thoufand others at home as well as 
abroad, are gravely and ferioufly related, and 
with fuch Circumftances, that it will be very 
hard to diftinguifh betwixt the Evidence for 
Miracles really and truly done, and thofe pre- 
tended to be done by thefe fanctified Cheats. 
However, let it be hard as you pleafe to dif- 
tinguifh, when nothing further is confidered than 
the bare Miracle ; yet when we take in the Cir- 
cumftance of Prophecy, this alone will eafily 
diftinguifh the Cafes; St. Paul, e.g. works an 
extraordinary Miracle, by healing a Cripple at 
Iyftra, or by ftriking a Man blind with a Word, 
or by cafting out a Devil: Antony, or Igna- 
tins, or the Afhes of an holy Saint do the 
fame Thing. The Credibility of the Faéts then 
depends upon the Abilities, and Honefty of the 
Relators : Now fuppofing the Relators equal in 
thefe Refpects, yet {till there will be this Difte- 
rence in the Cafes, that the Events which we, 
fee in the World eftablifh the Credit of the 4- 


‘¢ poftle, and prove that he had fome Intercourfe 
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with Heaven; they prove that he was actually 
‘¢ infpired 5 
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‘© infpired ; and therefore it is not at all sxcredible 


¢ 


“ 


that he fhould be enabled to do fuch Things as 
the Hiftorian relates of him. Whereas in the 
other Cafes, we have no Evidence concurring to 
make us believe that the Perfon was a/ffted by 
God ; we fee no greator good Ends ferved by 
ss the Miracles reported to be done; nor are we 
«¢ concerned whether they did the extraordinary 
‘¢ Things that are related or not, fince nothing 
¢¢ depends upon them. We have indeed the Words 
“© of their Hiftorians for them: But as no extra- 
“© ordinary Evidence is produced for thefe extraor- 
«¢ dinary Aéts, which may tend to eftablifh the 
« Credibility of them, we are no more concerned 
¢¢ in them, than in any other extraordinary Acci- 
«* dents which. are related by any other Hiftorian 
whatever.” 

The Doétor, by what is here faid, would not be 
underftood, as if he really imagined the Accounts 
of the Scripture and Popifh Miracles were of equal 
Credit. But only fuppofing them to be fo, there is 
yet a fufficient Ground for rejecting the latter, while 
the others are firmly believed. 

Again, with refpect to the third Confideration, 
tending to perfuade us there has been a Revelation 
given, our Author fays, ** It is certain that Evi- 
«¢ dence for paft Faéts, in many Inftances, muft be 
‘© allowed to decreafe according to the Diftance of 
<¢ Times from the Things done: And confequent- 
«ly were a Revelation given, the handing of 
‘¢ which down to Pofterity depended upon ora/ 
‘ Tradition, its Evidence might be fo far de- 
‘¢ creafed, as not to have any, or but a {mall De- 
“¢ gree of Credibility, —— But in the Cafe of Pre- 
“¢ phecies, itis very remarkable, that the Evidence 
‘© mutt increafe in proportion to the Diftances of 
«¢ Times from thofe in which the Predictions were 
« made, Every Event is the Completion of a Pro- 
“* phecy, 
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‘¢ phecy, and a Confirmation of its original Truth, 
“ and therefore a démonftrative Evidence of a Re- 
“¢ velation once made. Now as the more E- 
<< vents are compleated in a Series, the more of 
<<a Prophecy is fulfilled; fo every particular 
«¢ Circumftance compleated may be confidered as a 
 diftinét Preaiéion fulfilled; and confequently, 
« the Affurance of the Truth of the Revelation is 
¢< {o much the ftronger, the more of them are com. 
«¢ pleated. —— And as thefe are fulfilled, they 
« help us to a right Underftanding of fome Paffa- 
¢¢ ges which are in themfelves very dark. 

The better to explain himfelf on a Point of this 
Importance, the Doctor briefly confiders the Cafe 
of the Meffiah: Firft fetting down the Predictions 
of the Old Teftament relating to him, and then 
fhewing the feveral Circumftances in his Perfon or 
Miniftry whereby they were fulfilled. 

The fourth and laft Confideration on which we 
may be rationally perfuaded of a Revelation having 
been actually given, is this: Suppofing the Perfons 
who are endued with the Gifts of Prophecy and 
Miracles fhould publith certain Propofitions agree- 
able to Reafon, but fuch as no Reafon could poffi- 
bly have difcovered, the Evidence for thefe Truths 
muft reft upon the Proof that can be given, that 
fuch Perfons had an immediate Intercourfe with 
fome iuperior Being; and the Credibility of them 
is proportionable to the Evidence we have that they 
were revealed, 

Of this Sort are feveral Doétrines which our Au- 
thor fpecifies, concerning the .Mediatorial King- 
dom of Chrift, the future Judgment, the Refur- 
rection of the Dead, and the like; ——all deri- 
ved to us, as he notes, from Perfons who had the 
Powers.of Prophecy and Miracles: From whence 
we cannot but infer that they had, at leaft at cer- 
tain Times, /upernatural Affiftances: And _ 
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they declare they had thefe Things by Infpiration, 
— = the onky Queltion is, How tar one ought to 
give one’s Affent to the Notions that are thus de- 
rived? Thofe, fays the Doctor, who beheld the 
Miracles they perform’d, faw the Atteftation of 
fome fuperior Being to the Truths declared: And 
we that live at this Diftance, and fee many Things 
accomplifhed which they foretold, cannot but fce tie 
fame Atteftation, ‘* Now if we can conceive no 
“© poffible Reafon, why that Being which has told 

the Truth in Propbecies, fhould deceive us in 
any other Doétrines which are revealed, if we 
cannot conceive, that God fhould interpofe to 
deceive us, we cannot but affent to the Doétrines 
which come thus attefted: For why fhould any 
Being tell us fome Truths, in order to deccive us 
“¢ in others? 

Our Author affures us at the Clofe of this Chap- 
ter, that in the Method he has here followed of 
confidering Revelation, the Reader will have as 
ftrong Evidence tor it, and as full Conviction of 
Mind, as he can have for Morality itfelf; which 
he thinks is nothing fhort of Demonftration. 

The tenth Chapter inftructs us how we are to 
judge of the Senfe of Revelation. 

As the Scriptures are generally ftudied by the 
Learned of all Nations, and fo many Commentaries 
have been wrote upon them, it feems to our Au- 
thor fomewhat ftrange, that a right good critical, 
grammatical Comment has never yet been finifhed. 
fe fuzgefts fome Reafons for this Deficiency ; and 
then complains, that inftead of that Defideratum, 
we meet with little elfe, efpecially in the Old Teffa- 
ment, ** but Theological Opinions, Allegories, or 
‘> the Conceits of heated Imaginations, vended for 
*¢ the Meaning of the Word of God: Syftems of 
«¢ Divinity, long ftudied and dangerous to be op- 
¢¢ pofed, are made the Standards by which the 
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“¢ Scriptures are to be tried; and thus the Words 
<< and Inventions of Men are made the Tefts of 
“ the Truths of God. This Evil is not likely to 
<¢ be cured, till Mien can bring themfelves to read 
‘<< the Scriptures free from Prejudices and pre-con- 
«* ceived Hypothefes ; and will endeavour to dif- 
“© cover the Meaning of them inthe fame Manner, 
<¢ and with the fame Impartiality, as they do the 
“© Meaning of Cicero, or Plato, or any Claffic 
ss Writer.” 

It is pretended, he obferves, that there is a ma- 
nifeft Difference to be made betwixt the Words of 
God and all other Writings whatever: —- In all 
human Compofitions no one looks beyond the ap- 
parent firft Meaning of the Author ; but in the fa- 
cred Books there are /feveral Senfes to the fame 
Paffage: Confequently the Meaning of many 
Paffages 1s not what the Prophet or Apoftle intended 
in his own Mind ; but may refer to very different 
Things or Events, to which the Spirit had a View 
unknown tothem. Hence came the Scheme of the 
double Senfe of Scripture Prophecies, which fome 
good Men have been very fond of ; and which our 
Author has at large fet forth and refuted in the Se- 
quel of this Chapter. I will mention two or three 
of the Particulars. 

Thus the Advocates for the double Senfe fay, 
that their Doétrine is authorifed by a divine Sut- 
frage. ‘* The Spirit of God in the Apoftles was 
«¢ the very fame that fpake by the Prophets: And 
¢ when the Words of the Prophets manifeftly re- 
‘ fer to one Thing, and the Spirit of God in the 
«© Apoftles declares that it does refer to another, 
«¢ we muft conclude that two feveral Things were 
«¢ intended by the fame Words.’ Thus, as he in- 
ftances, when Hofea, c. xi. 1. fpeaks of the Z/ra- 
elites Coming out of Egypt, and ufes the Words— 
J called my Son out of Egypt; St. Matibew ufes 
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the fame concerning ‘fe/us, and fays, that ¥e/us con- 
tinued in Egypt till the Death of Herod, rhat it 
might be fulfilled which was /poken of the Lord by 
the Prophet, &c. Matt. . 15. 

But this, our Author evinces, is nothing to the 
Purpofe of thofe whom he is anfwering: The 
Term, fulfill, which they reft on, not always de- 
noting a Prophecy, but only a Similisude of Cir- 
cumflances. And, in the prefent Cafe, it is 
vifible, he fays, that the Prophet is not fpeaking of 
any future Event, but of one paft many hundred 
Years before his own Time. ‘ The Term there- 
“ fore, fulfilled, cannot imply a Prophecy of our 
¢ Saviour’s Going into Egypt, or Coming from 
“© hence 5 but only that the Words of the Prophet 
<¢ fuited the prefent Cafe as exactly, as if he had 
«¢ had the particular Cafe of our Saviour in View,” 
But to illuftrate this more fully. and to put the 
Matter out of Difpute, the Doctor examines divers 
Pafflages of Scripture which are faid to contain two 
or more Senfes The Refult of which is, as he 
fuppofes, a full Proof, that *‘* there is but one, 
‘¢ literal, real Senfe of axzy Prophecy ; and that 
<* contains the whole that God defign’d to reveal. 
« Difputes may fometimes arife, what was the in- 
‘¢ tended Particular of fome Part of a Prophecy ; 
but there was but one Senfe of every Part, as 
«¢ well as of the whole. And if we imagine more 
«¢ than one intended, we may affirm a Prophecy to 
“© be fovoften fulfilled as there are Circumftances 
¢¢ which tally with the Words of any Propofition 
contained in it; z. e. we could never tell when it 
was fulfilled at all, which is making all this fore 
of Revelations entirely ufeleis and fuperfluous.” 
The eleventh Chapter of this Work, fetting forth 
the Advantagesof Revelation, after fo much being 
faid upon that Head in fome of the preceding, 
might, I think, have been fpared, excepting a gene- 
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ral Scholium at the End, which is, of itfelf, worth 
a Volume. It here follows: 
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‘© The Chriftian that has a true Senfe of che Exif- 
tence of the one God and Father of all, and aéts to- 
wards him as theGovernor of all Things in Hea- 
venand Earth ; that behaves himfelf as in God’s 
Prefence ; that guards as much as he can againft 
all known Sin, and whenever he falls fhort of his 
Duty, immediately returns to it; that is juft in 
giving to every one his Due, and fhews this 
Difpofition by a ftri€t Obfervation of Promifes, 
Fairnefs in Dealings, Affiftance to the Poor 
and Diftrefled ; that is temperate and chafte, and 
governs his Appetites; that does not dare to do 
Ill, whatever Security he may have that he fhall 
not be deteéted or difcovered ; that loves his 
Brethren in Chrift, and endeavours to promote 
Peace and Unity, and Concord ; and does not 
cenfure or condemn them for any thing but Im- 
moralities, or what tends to Immorality; that 
lives in Expectation of another Life, and of a 
future Judgment by Chrift, and aéts as one ac- 
countable to the great Searcher of Hearts, 
Such a Man is truly religious; and let him be 
abufed under what Name Men will, let him do 
or not do any indifferent Aét, by whatever 
Name, Sect, or Party he be named, if he ho- 
neftly {trives to know and do his Mafter’s Will, 
he will be received by his Lord, and will be 
rewarded with eternal Life. 
“ On the contrary, he that has no Fear of the 
Great God ; that does not live as in his Prefence ; 
that is wilfully guilty of any Immorality, and 
does not repent of it, by returning to his Duty ; 
that is uncharitable in cenfuring and condemning 
his Brethren , that dares to do what he thinks to 
be wrong — In what Shape foeverthefe Acts may 
appear, {uch as J.ying, Cheating, Injuring, 
“© Swear- 
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‘© Swearing falfly or wantonly, Breach of Promife, 
s¢ Judging, Cenfuring, Hating, Perfecuting his 
‘¢ Brethren — That does not endeavour to know 
“ and do his Mafter’s Will; fuch a Man is not, 
<¢ cannot be deemed religious, though he reads the 
“¢ Scriptures, obferves all Appointments of the 
«¢ Church, frequents Prayers, Sermons, Sacraments ; 
‘¢ keeps Faft, or does any external Service what- 
« ever; nor will he be accepted .by Chrift at the 
«¢ Jaft Day.” 


The remaining Chapters of this Work will be the 
Suljett of a third Article. 





ARTICLE XXVII. 


M®: Duranp + has propofed a compleat E- 
dition of the Philofophical Works of Cicero. 
He acquaints the Publick, 

1. That he has prepared for the Prefs a French 
Tranflation of the Academicks, under the following 
Title : 

AcCADEMIQUES de Ciceron, avec le Texte La- 
tin de I’ Ed. de Cambrige, et des remargues nouvelles, 
outre les conjectures de Davifius et de Monfieur Bent- 
ley, et le Commentaire Philofophique de Pierre de 
Valentia, Farifc. Efpagnol. Dediéés ala S.R. par 
M. Duranp, de la méme Société: En deux Vo- 
lumes, 8vo. |’ un pour le Frangois & I’ autre pour 
le Latin. 

A Specimen of this Performance, which the E- 
ditor affures us will be beautiful and very correct, is 
to be feen at Paul Vaillani’s, oppofite to South- 
ampton-ftreet in the Strand, Lonpon. 

M. Durand further informs us, that he has fi- 
nifhed a French Verfion of the reft of Cicero’s Phi- 
lotophical Pieces which have not been yet tranilated 


+ A French Clergyman, Mimifter of St. Martin's, Lendox. 
© ¢% into 
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Into that Language, viz. his Difcourfe on Fate, 
which he himfelf confidered as a Sequel of thofe 
which he compofed on Divination, and the Nature 
of the Gods: And as this Treatife is very abftrufe, 
and every where mutilated, he has endeavoured to 
fupply the Deficiencies, by fuch Conjectures as bear 
the moft probable Analogy to thofe Parts that are 
yet entire, and, above all, are agreeable to what 
Plutarch has left us on that Subje&t, where we find 
all the Arguments, good or bad, which Cicero has 
refuted in his Differtation, 

The Tranflation of thefe Pieces being com- 
pleated, nothing, he thinks, fhould retard an en- 
tire Edition of his Philofophical Works in the 
French Tongue ; efpecially for the Sake of fuch as 
are Strangers to the Latin, and yet would gladly 
judge for themfelves of the Reafonings of this il- 
luftrious Writer. Such an Undertaking would be 
attended with confiderable Advantages. 

In the firff place, the Unlearned will be thereby 
furnifhed with all that remains to us of the Philo- 
fophical and Moral Doétrines of this fublime Ge- 
nius: Viz, 

I. The Academicks, intwo Books, preceded by 
an Abftracét of Father Valentia’s Philofophical Com- 
mentary thereon, which will be an excellent Key 
for opening the Author’s Meaning. 

II. The Dialogues de Finibus, or of real Good 
and Evil, in five Books, of the Abbe Reguier’s 
Tranflation. ‘There will be added, with reterence 
to the third Book, @ general Idea of the Doétrine 
of the Stoicks. 

lif. The Yu/culan Difputations, in five Books, 
of Meff. Boubier’s and @ Olivet’s Verfion, with 
their Prefaces. 

IV. Converfations on the Nature of the Gods, 
De Natura Deorum, in three Books, of the laft 
named Gentleman’s Tranflation, with his Expi/i- 
Cations 
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cations of the The lugy of the ancient Philofophers : 
And iome new Remarks of our Editor’s, 

V. Of Divinatic, in wwo Books, of the Abbe 
Regnier’s Verfion, with his Pretace and Notes, 

VI. The Treatife of Fate (e Faro) or Deftiny, 
of M. Durand's Tranflation, with the above-men- 
tioned Supplement. 

VIT. The Difcourfes on Laws (De Legibs;), in 
three Books, of M. Moradin’s Verfion, with his 
Introduétion and Notes. 

VII, The Offices (De Officiis), in three Books, 
as turn’d into French by M. du Bois; with his 
Preface, Notes, and mendations. 

IX. Cato (Majer), Of Old Age, tranflated by 
the fame Hand as the foregoing. 

X. Letins, Of Frtendibtp, Ditto, with di- 
vers Supplements of Mi. /e Cierc’s. 

XI. Paradoxes, of the fame Perfon’s Tranfla- 
tion, compared with that of M. Geoffroi, where 
they differ. 

XII. Somnium Scipionis (Scipio's Dream), a 
Fragment of the fixth Book De Republica, (On 
the Form of a Commonwealth), of the Abbe e 
Olivet’s Verfion. 

XIII. Several other Fragments of the laft 
named and preceding Difcourfes, among which, 
Mr. Durand fays, there occurs one of a very fin- 
cular Nature, feeing it contains in few Words the 
Outlines of the prefent Briti/b Conftitution. 

Thefe Verfions, to fay nothing of thofe for which 
we are immediately indebted to our Editor, are 
the Work, as he obferves, of very confiderable 
Hands. He does not prefume, as Mafter of 
the Ceremonies, to fettle their Rank, to fay 
which of them are of greateft Ability, or deferve 
the Preference: He refpectfully yields the Publick 
thac Office. The only Liberty he intends to take, 
in quality of Editor, is to point out, with al! pof- 
fible Impartiality, thofe Pafiages, wherein lie tuinks 
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the refpective Tranflators have miftaken the Senfe, 
or come fhort of the Spirit of the Originals, 

In the next place, altho’ this Edition be not di- 
re€tly intended for the Learned, who are able to 
converfe with Cicero himfelf, Mr. Durand fays it 
may neverthelefs be of ufe to them; but the Rea- 
fon he has given for this, holds only with refpeé 
to Frenchmen, or to thofe who are much more fa- 
miliar with shat Tongue than with Cicero’s, 

There are two other Benefits which, it is faid, 
will accrue froma this Edition, One of them is not 
worth mentioning. The other is, that there will 
be prefix’d to it a general Preface, that may ferve 
as an Introduction to the whole Body of that admi- 
rable Philofophy which it is to comprife. 

Laftly, The whole is to be preceded by the Life 
of Cicero, extracted from Plutarch and Dacier. 

This Edition is to be in Quarto, very fair and 
correct: With the Pourtrait of Cicero fronting the 
Title-page, after Canini. It will confift of about 
120 Sheets, more or lefs. The Price to Subfcri- 
bers is Twenty-five Shillings, Twenty-one of which 
are to be paid at the Time of Subfcription, in ac- 
knowledgment of which, the Subfcriber is to re- 
ceive a Copy of the Academicks, fewed, both French 
and Latin, with the Comment of Valentia. Thofe 
who fubfcribe for Six, fhall have a Seventh Gratis, 
including the Academicks. There will be 50 printed 
on Royal Paper, of which the Price is to be Two 
Guineas, One and a half of which Sum is to be 
paid down on Subfcribing. Subfcriptions are taken 
in by P. Vaillant in the Strand, and Fa. Robinfon, 
under the Inner Temple-Gate, Book{ellers; and by 
the Editor, in Hatton-Court, Threadnecdle-ftreet. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII 
‘oo have been lately publifhed three or four 


' Pamphlets which claim being, taken notice of, 
ina Hiftory of the Works of the Learned, 

One (which only | fhall fpeak of in this Month) 
is entitled, ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY affert- 
ed and defended againft [ome late Attempts to under- 
mine it. t+ This Writer at fetting out obferves, 
‘s One of the greateft Obftacles to the receiving 
“© Information from each other, is owing to mott 
‘¢ People’s looking at themfelves, not thofe they 
“© converfe with. When we hear any thing pro- 
€ pofed, we confider whether it be agreeable to our 
own prior Sentiments, not whether it be right or 
“ wrong. Whereas, it I would fee an Object in 
“ the Light another doth, I muft put myfelf in 
the fame Line he ftands in. ——To give another’s 
“ Argument its due Weight, we ought to lay afide 
«© all we think ourfelves on the Subject, and con- 
fine our Views entirely to what is before us. In 
fhort, every Man, whilft he is hearing another ex- 
plaining his Sentiments, or reading his Writings, 
fhould aét the School-boy, and implicitely for the 
‘c Time acquiefce, as if he knew nothing of the 
«6 Subject he is upon.” 

This is what our Author defires of his Readers, 
in reference to what he offers in this Difcourfe. 

At the Entrance of it he hints the great Excel- 
lency and Value of Natural Philofophy, as leading 
to the Knowledge of the Creator, and other fpi- 
ritual Exiftences. He then notes, that tholfe who 
have been fet up for the chief Mafters of this Sci- 
ence, have impofed upon us for Agents, mere Ef- 
feéts, or Phenomena of Nature, viz. Sympathy 

+ Sold by J. Ccoper, at the Gide in Pater Nojer Row. 1740. 
8vo. Pages "2. 
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and Antipathy, or Attraction and Repulfion, To 
rectify the Miftakes this Impofition has occafioned, 
is the Defign of this Treatife; and the grand 
Queftion to be therein refolved, is, By whar or 
whom, and in what Manner the Effects now fpoken 
of are performed. 

That Matter is in itfelf inert, is hardly deniable. 
— What then is the Mover? To what Agent are 
we to afcribe the Adminiftration in this Syftem ? — 
Doth Matter, any Part of it, rule over the Motion 
of the Remainder; or is the Creator continually, 
tho’ unfeen, employed in performing the various 
Works of Nature ? —Our Author, in a very pa- 
thetick Strain, expofes the Folly of fuppofing the 
latter: And this abfurd Suppofition, he afferts, “ is 
«© owing only to an Ignorance of that mechanical 
«¢ -Contrivance, by which one Part of the Creation 
*¢ js made to adt upon, and give Motion to itfelf 
‘ and the reft. That Matter is capable of 
€ Mechanifm, needs no Proof, and the Creator 
«© could want neither Power nor Skill; and why 
*¢ then may not Things aét mechanically ? God has 
‘© affirmed they do, and the Reafon of the Thing 
¢ fpeaks the fame Language. 

Our Author having at large determined this 
Point, that the Oeconomy of the Univerfe is to be 
afcribed to fecond Caules, and that the Creator, 
having at firft formed the Machine of the material 
World, has no other Bufinefs therein, than to over- 
look, and occafionally, when he fees proper, over- 
rule the natural Agents, The next Query is, 
Which Pare of the Creation hath the moving 
Power lodged in it —- folid or fluid Matter? Or 
in other Words, “ Is Motion performed by Im- 
‘© pulfe, or a Power inherent in the Atomsoft Mat- 
*« ter, continually and neceffarily exerting its Vir- 
“¢ tue, and fo producing the Effects we are in- 
“ quiring after?” To fpeak plainly what is here 
| meant, 
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meant, by the Gravitation or Attra&ion, which 
is the grand and catholick Principle in the New- 
tonian Syftem? To fay this, is, according to our 
Author, to affirm without Knowledge; becaufe the 
Parts of Matter are too {mall to afford us an Op- 
portuaity of jadziag whether they have fuch Qua- 
lities or not. There are divers other Coifidera- 
tions on which he infifts to evince the Abfurdity of 
this Opinion. Nay, the Falfity of it is, it feems, evi- 
dent, for in fact, he fays, there is no fuch Law of 
Nature in, or on, Matter. ‘¢ The heavieft Bodies 
«¢ do not attract each other, as by fuch a Rule 
«¢ they ought, with the greateft Force. Nor is the 
6 Adhefion of fuch Bodies the ftrongeft. Many 
‘¢ Fluids are heavier than many Solids; their Ad- 
‘¢ hefion, it is plain, infinitely lefs. The Load- 
<¢ ftone attracts ftrongly, Quickfilver not at all: A 
«¢ Diamond adheres ftrongly, and yet hath lefs 
«¢ Matter in it, if we judge by Weight. If Ar- 
«© traétion were a general Law, all Bodies fhould 
e¢ attract each other, according to the Quantity of 
«¢ Matter inthem. The Loadftone ought to have 
“ no more of this Virtue in ic than a Diamond, or 
«© than Lead hath: Nor ought the Virtue in it to 
«¢ be more inclined to draw Iron, than to pull a 
‘© Feather to it. 

Our Author does not fay our Philofophers af- 
fert, that all Bodies attract alike, becaufe they can’t 
help feeing the contrary; ‘* but if all Matter be 
«© the fame, as to the Form and Size of the confti- 
<s tuent Atoms, and this Power be either connate 
‘< to Matter, or fuperadded to it, the heavieft Bo- 
«¢ dies would attract the itronglieft, which fince 
«¢ they do not, he concludes that Attraction is not 
<a Law of Nature, but performed by fomething 
<¢ diftiné&t from the (as they term it) attracting 
“ Body. And ifGravicry —~ confidered as a Qua- 
‘¢ lity inherent in, or fuperadded to Matter, be in 
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“¢ itfelf irrational, unpbilofophical, as well as un- 
«¢ proved, and alfo contrary to the moft common 
«¢ Obfervations, our Philofophers are ftript of their 
«¢ Agent, and we muft look fartber than they have 
«© done for the Caufe of Motion. 

Our Author fhould have faid e/fewhere, for he 
himfelf has placed it as near us as can be, even in 
the Arr, or “that fluid Sphereof Matter in which 
“ we breathe, in which Birds fly, and tn which he, 
«s who made all things, tells us the Sun, Moon 
<s and Stars are placed. 

This Subftance, he affures us, is prefent in all 
Places which other Matter doth not fill. * Its 
«s Atoms are contiguous and continuous from one 
<s Extremity of the whole Syftem to the other. 
« It is the Place and Placer of all other material 
«© Subftances ; and is the Agent by which the Oc- 
‘s conomy of Nature is carried on. 

This is the Sum of our Author’s Doétrine, 
which he employs the Sequel of this Treatife in il- 
luftrating and proving, viz. That there is no At- 
traction, Gravitation or Vacuum in the material 
Syftem: That the Phzenomena of the vifible World 
are the neceflary Refult of the Mechanifm of it, 
without any immediate or perpetual Influence or 
Direétion of its Creator and original Contriver : 
And that the 4 is the grand catholick Agent in 
the Adminiftration. 

In order to the eftablifhing of which Points, he 
lays down and pretends to evince the following 
Pofitions. 

I. Matter was created in Atoms, or {mall Parts, 
which are not capable of being divided, made lefs, 
or any ways altered. 

I]. There are many Sorts or Species of thefe A- 
toms, which differ from others in Size and Shape. 
Solids confift of Atoms of one fort, Fluids of an- 
other, Different Solids may confift of Atoms = 
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the fame Figure, but differing in Size ; or, of the 
fame Size, but varied in Figure. And fo for 
Fluids, and the various kinds of Fluids, And So- 
lids and Fluids may differ both in one and the 
other, and approach nearer in the fort of Atoms 
which compofe them, as they approach nearer each 
other in Condition, 

III. The Air confifts of Atoms of the fmalleft 
Order ; thefe are capable of adhering to each other, 
and forming Maffes or Grains, as well as thofe of 
many other Bodies, as Gold, Lead, €c. 

IV. The Air isa Mixture of Atoms and Grains, 
3.é. fome Part of it is loofe, and fome formed into 
Grains, as if Wheat and Flour were to be mixed in 
a Vefie]. In fome Places there is a greater Quan- 
tity of the one, and in others, of the other. Round 
the Orb of the Sun the Atoms exceed vaftly in 
Number; and at the Circumference, or near the 
Limits of the Univerfe, the Condition of the Air 
is different, and is moftly formed into Grains, The 
one Condition of the Air we call Light, the other 
Darknefs. Which two are the fame Subftance, or 
confift of Atoms, both of them, of the fame Spe- 
cies, of the fame Figure and Size, and differ only 
in Condition, as one is ftorken’d, cold or adhering 
in Grains; the other (Light) loofe, detached, the 
Atoms from each other, or melted, The Parts of 
Darknefs when in Motion we call Spirit, becaufe 
all Nations have called it fo, or by a Word of the 
like Import, 

V. The Grains continually defcend to the Sun, 
prefs out the fingle Atoms and take their Place ; are 
there broke to pieces or divided, and then them- 
felves prefs’d out by fucceeding Grains, which are 
likewile by Collifion in the Pores of the Orb of the 
Sun, and by the Atoms which furround it (and 
which the Grains run againft as againft Spikes) 
broke to Pieces, or ground to Powder, as the pre- 
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ceding ones were. The Grains when fo reduced, or 
divided into Atoms, when prefs’d our, fiy off to 
the Circumference, adhere again or form into \iaf- 
fes (as other melted Bodiesdo, when removed trom 
the Fire) and fo return back to the Sun, by which 
the Action is continually fupported, and the Sun 
continually fupplied with Matter to fend out in 
Light, and fo the whole of this Fluid from the Cen- 
ter to the Circumference of the Syftem, from the 
Sun, to beyond the fix’d Stars, is continually in 
Motion, Part going to the Sun in Form of Dark- 
nefs, and Part coming out in Form of Light ; the 
one in Streams preffing to the Sun, the other in 
Streams flowing in all Direétions from it, and this 
without Ceffation, perpetually changing Place and 
Condition. 

If our Author is right in thefe Affertions, it will 
be but little Trouble, he fays, to prove from thence 
the Sufficiency of the ancient, and the Infufficiency 
of the modern Philofophy. It is very obvious, by 
the Spirit and Stile of this Work, that he regards 
them as indubitable Verities ; and is fo far from of- 
fering them to the World as a phyfical Hypothefis, 
or Effay, fubmitted to the Examination and Judg- 
ment of the Learned, that he confiders his Differ- 
tation thereon, as a full and clear Confutation of 
the Newtonian Principles. 
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